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n up; 

love yourself ; 

laugh a ' ‘ 



an interview 




On x snocoy Jxnuxry evening in 
riorkkvillf? reshsurxnk tke Offspring 
stisff coxs c;sptiv<sted by Bernardo’s 
viecos on life, love, mxrrixc^e, connect- 
edness isnd kumor Lic^kkemncj Op, Tke 
Ckild tOikkin P7y Spouse, is tke tirle of 
kls keynote to be delivered fndxy 
‘evening, April 26 ;st Conference. 

Bernardo, mxrried for 2.7 yexrs 
to coife Cxrol xnd fxkker of four ckil- 
dren, believes ke yMns most of kis 
insi^kt from kis family life. ” tOkxk is 
c^oincj on in your kousekold is p;s 
mount” xccordinc^ to Bernardo. 



Gi\ 



ive respect; receive respect Give love; 
receive love. Be trusting isnd be trusted. Tkese xre 
messxc^es Jokn Bernxrdo, P7CCD Conference Keynoter 
coxnks kis xudience to remember Hes not referring 
only to koco parents krexk tkeir ckildren. f irst xnd 
foremost Bernardo stresses tke importance of 
spouses krexkinc^ exck otker cjitk respecf love xnd 
trust If pxrents do tkis, Bernxrdo sxys tkeir ckil- 
dren colli see tkese types of bekxviors kxppeninc^ xnd 
tken kxve c^ood role models to follocj. 

Before coe cxn bec^in to nurture otkers, coe 
must remember to love ourselves, ksve pride in our- 
selves xnd kxke cxre of ourselves. After coe meet 
our ocon needs, Bernxrdo explxms, coe cxn tken 
encour^e xnd cxre for otkers. 




>xrx- 



John Bernardo 




iUkad* is cjour motivation for- 
presenting tkis neo topic? 

I really co&mt to ^et couples to a^ppre- 
cizLte e*ck otker more. I m not so 
concerned coitk koco tkis impacts 
p^rentin^, tk&t coill n^tur&Jly folloco. 

I Gjj^nt people to ^ppreci^te tkem- 
selves *nd not be so netf^tive *nd 

critical of tkemselves, rken do tke 

SM-ne for tkeir spouses. If botk nur- 
ture *nd encour^de ea*ck otker tken 
tkeir ckildren coill benefit from tke 
positive interactions. 6a*ck of us 
must recognize tke talents coe brin^ 
to tke coorld. I co&mt mu mess^e to 
emphasize loving ourselves, tken 
sk^rin^ tk^t love coitk our spouse, 
ckildren *nd otkers. 
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From cohere ka^ve you learned Fhe mosf 
mxJ ^aJned Hie mosf msykf? 

I ha.ve a.n exfensive library a.nd rea.d books on 
ai va.riefy of subjecfs. I a.Iso fry fo live my life 
coif h my eyes coide open a.nd f ken profif from 
f hese experiences. 6lha.f you live is coha.f you 
learn f ke mosf from. Sfudies indicate f ha.f 
you <oill refadn 90/ of fke evenfs you live a.nd 
experience. Lie refadn muck less from coha.f 
coe rea.d a.nd probably refadn far less of coha.f 
of kers suggesf coe skould knoco. 

Is Fhere one single ch&ra.cFerisHc people 
cam kdtve Fo make pao-enHng more 
enjoyable? 

You a.bso!ufe!y musf ha.ve a. sense of kumor 
if o be a. pa.renf Too of fen, for some, life | 
j experiences kelp fo mold a.ffifudes a.bouf 
life f ha.f a.re nof only f oo serious, buf coun- 
jferproducfive fo our ocon coe!fa.re. 
Onforfuna.fely, fke shock-a.bsorbing benefif 
5 of kumor is nof a.f fke disposa.1 of aJI people, 
f (liken lifes;sfresses>nd sfradns buffer sorpe 
j people, a. serious foil is exfra.cfed from f keir 
self confidence a.nd esf eem. flof only does [ 
fke person suffer buf offen fke spouse a.nd 
children suffer a.s coell. If you don’f na.fura.IIy 
ha.ve * sense of humoi; fken coork a.f if [Jork 
a.f nof faking life so seriously. (da.fch of ker 
people a.nd nof ice coha.f f key Ta.ugh a.f You 
ma.y need fo renf funny movies a.nd rea.d 
kumorous books. Spend considerable fime 
coif h f kose people coho ha.ve a. good sense of 
kumor Tkis mighf be difficulf inifiaJIy 
because f key mighf a.ppea.r immature or a.s if 
fkey a.re nof faking life seriously enougk. 
Ha.ng in fkere; a.ppa.renf imma.furify degres- 
sion in fke service of fke ego-humoiD ca.n be 
spirifuaJly refreshing a.nd a. muck heaJf kier 
life posif ion. Humor is like * ma.ssa.ge for fke 
spinf ; if ca.n be very heading. 
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Humor is lihe a massage for ihe 
spirih if can be verij healing. 

In Hie HHe of your FaJK, you refer Fo 
The child coiFhin my spouse.” 

£t)ha.F do you meam by Fhi s? 

(lie a.11 need fo recognize fha.f coe ka.ve a. 
child coif kin us. If s pa.rf of our personadi- 
fy. If s fke locus of a.11 our na.fura.1 
feelings. If s coha.f gives us uniqueness 
a.nd charm. (llhen coe are ka.ppy, ifs fke 
parf of us f ka.f ’Teels’ fke ka.ppiesf 
(llhen coe are kurfing ifs fke parf of us 
f ha.f ’’feels” fke grea.f esf inf ensify of 
fke kurf (liken pride gef s in fke coa.y of 




cJour goal is Jo sJill promoJe Jhe welfare of ijour spouse. 



undersfNndin^ Nnd forgiveness, our child 
coif Kin is offen orchesfrNfincJ fhis. Our 
child coifhin is aviso f he beneficiary of self- 
love Nnd f he love f had - coe receive from 
ofhers. tlJhen 1 refer fo fhe child coif hin our 
spouse ,1 don’f jsdvocad-e " pNrenf in^ M fheir 
inner child, buf NppreciNf incj f havf pavrf 
of your spouse. 

Hog> do fender differences t-el^fe fo 
pNrenfinKj? 

I need fo havve fhe sNme pasfience coifh my 
coife ns 1 need fo hasve coif h my children. 
Likecoise, ske^havs fo ha^ve fhe sasme pavfience 
.cjif h our children. By 
^eritfeMoe deavl coigfH^fe differenfly. For 
ex^^^^ff here is N/problem in as relasf ion- 
ship, masn^tor^ja^m* f o fix if ns quickly asnd < 
unemofi ^naj ^ass possible 
asbouf if P?asny coomen, on fhe of her hasnd, 
coasnf fo discuss hoco f hey feel asbouf if; hoco 
if influences fhe masny asreass of fheir life; if 
fheir spouse shasres fheir pasin; if fheir 
spouse casres fhasf f hey asre in pasin; asnd 
cohasf fheir spouse infends fo do asbouf if 
They mas(j fhen coasnf fo discuss if over asnd 
over Deifher aspproasch is coron^, buf as 
preferred coasy of masnas^in^ fhe sasme infer- 
personasl problem is, in masny casses, as 
difference sfroncfly influenced by gender 
0?y responsibilify is fo find ouf cohy cerfasin 
fhin^s asre imporfasnf fo my coife asnd fhen 
leasrn fo deasl coifh her in as coasy fhasf is need- 
fulfillind for her Spouses need fo do fhis 
for eascri of her If is fhen fhasf you become 
enriched ns individuNls Nnd ns n couple. 



idkere do single pw-enfs come in? 

Single pNrenf s Nre some of my heroes Nnd 
heroines in fodNys sociefy. If is fhe mosf 
difficulf mosf demNndin^, Nnd pof enfiNlly 
recoNrdin^ posifion fo be in. They need n 
<jood supporf sysf em Nnd ^ood friends; f hey 
nIso need fo coork on fheir individuNlify. 
CulfivNfin^ ones individuNlify is cenfrNl fo 
effeef ive pNrenf in^ cohef her or nof you Nre n 
single pNrenf Hoco coe fNke cNre of ourselves 
becomes fhe foundNfion of our fNmily. If coe 
don’f fNke loving CNre of ourselves, if seems 
unlikely f f\Nf coe cNn CNre for of hers. Bof h 
single Nnd mNrried pNrenfs offen fell me H\Nf 
fheir cNlendNrs Nre filled eNch Nnd every 
monf h coifh child, fNmily Nnd friend Ncfivifies. 
If fhere is Nny "exfrN" fime, fhey Ndd in 
Ncfivifies for f hemselves. This process 
seems bNckcoNrds! If seems more reNSonNble 
fo be<jin eNch neco coeek or monfh by mNrkincj 
in fhe f imes you coill CNre for yourself The 
fNmily Nnd friend Ncfivifies CNn folloco. iJhNf 
fhis f ype of plNoniocj Nnd living does is f o 
reinforce your self-coorf h Nnd self-love. If 
mNkes if more likely f l\Nf you coill slvsre your- 
self coifh ofhers in n more meNnindful Nnd 
loving coNy. Tasking cao-e of yourself become® 
n re^ukr reminder of hoco specif coe Nr^ asnS 
does coonders for our spirif P?Nny sii 

t Nrenf s Ncf UNlly pull fhis off I knoco hoco 
Nrd if is fo do coifh n loving Nnd supporfive 
coife. I f hink fhNf s cohy I hNve so much 
respeef for single pNrenfs. I don'f knoco if s 
I coould do ns coell ns fhey do. They hNve j 
climbed fhe mounfNin Nnd I only look Nf if 
They mNke coonderful role models by cleNrly 
shocoin^ me coliNf is possible. 
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C^n p^renfs one bicj misb&vke oifk 

bkeirkids? 

If coe look avf fypicavl ckildren avnd fypicavl 
pavrenfs on davy fo davy bavsis, fkere reavlly 
isn'f muck coe c*n do fo kavrm fkem. On fke 
of ker kasnd, fkere is no coonder avcf fkavf cavn 
endeavr fkem fo us efernavlly. toe kavve fo 
coork asf pavrenfin^ davcj avffer davy, Hocoevei; 
if s imporf^nf fo reavlize f kavf seemingly 
smavller asnd less si^nificavnf avcf ions repeavfed 
over fime cavn do serious kavrm or immense 
^ood for our ckildren. Excessive yelling is 
one of f kose smavller nedavf ive bekjsviors f kavf 
over fime cavn erode bofk self-esfeem avnd 
j self-confidence. On fke of ker kavnd, posifive 
feedbavck, coken deserved, cavn build secure 
i foundavfions in our ckildren fkavf cavn la^sf a. j 
lifefime. 



Hoco can oe be^in bo pwenb diffei-enHjj 
avnd enrick our rel&bfonskip coibk our 
spouse? 

Discuss avnd decide on vavlues for koco you 
coavnf f o freavf your ckildren. For exavmple, 
mosf of us coavnf fo <jive ckildren respecf 
love, avnd encourav^emenf toe aviso coavnf fo 
enjoy eavck offers compavny. Our infer^cfi 
3uld supporf f kese 
) sO^t^eSt^e^k^r^ 
sjSiouseup^i^ coavy B 

avs yotrtiope fo freSryour ckffdren, if nof 
exavcf ly fke savme. 




ouses 



Bub coe cavn’ b simply breavb our spouse bke 
savme codvy dvs coe breavb our ckildren. (Ue 
kavve ” conbrol ” over our ckildren, bub 
nob our spouse. 

Your^oavl is fo promofe fke coelfavre of your 
ckildren by pavrenfin^ in av coavy fkavf reflecfs 
your vavlues. You coavnf f o do fke savme for 

? our spouse buf you do if in differenf coavys. 

onfrol or pocoer of fke " coercive' vavriefy 
is kyklcj overravf ed in bofk fke avrenavs of 
effecfive pavrenfin^ avnd beind av loving 
spouse. Too mavny people believe fkavf fo be 



O 
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in confrol one musf f kreavfen, creavf e feavi; beliffle, 
yell or puf docon avnofker in order fo communicavfe 
fkavf f key coavnf fo be favken seriously. tokile coercive 
pocoer is imporfavnf ifs5*/£fce^ (< j^rc^ 
avnofkers avffenfion. token used fo excess, if s a| 
major f urn-off; av bavrri^r fo cooperavfion avnd de^fk 
fo infimavcy. "Relavfion^ " pocoei; fke pocoer of § 
genuine concern, is favKpore influenfiavl. If deepens 
relavf ions kips avnd mofivjavfes of kers fo freavf usioif k 
fke savme sensifivify avri[d seriousness skocon focoxrd 
fkem. idken fkis is cle^flcj undersfood avnd pravcficed, 
coe become av major posjf »ve plavyer in inf luencin^rf ke 
bekavvior of ckild avnd &c|ulf avlike. Relavfionavl pocoer 
is pavrf of fke core necessavry fo produce infimavcy 
i- relavf ionskips. * 
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If oe we oell connecfed Fo our- spouse, 
cw) oe Hien pwenf beffer fo^efke»-? j 

I chasllen^e asll pasrenfs fo <oasfch ko<o you j 
freasf your children, f hen <oasfch ko<o you 
freasf your spouse. See ko<o <oell fkose f<oo 
asre in sync. If f key asre, fhen if s aslmosf 
^uasrasnfeed you’ve ^of cjood kids asnd as 
preffy ^ood relasfionship <oif h your spouse. 
Tkere is confinuify befcoeen hasvincj as 
recoavrdin^ relasfionship <oifh your spouse j 
asnd beind asble fo pasrenf effecfively. I’ve j 
reaslizecfmore asnd more fke importance of 
connecfedness. 



Could you elasborzsfe on fke concepf of 1 
connecfedness? i 

If measns fhasf people asre fryincj fo cjo in fke 
sasme direcfion <oifk fke sasme hopes asnd j 
sasme asspirasfions. Imas^ine <oe asre asll on as 
hucje escaslasfor asll moving upoasrd. bie asre 
asll doin<^ differenf f hincjs, buf fke escaslasfoi 
is definifeltj faskiny us in fke sasme direcfio 
Tke direcfion is focoasrd cjreasfer individuasl J 
^rocof h, cjreasf er ascoasreness of f kose 
asround us asnd fke as<oasreness of fke joys 
asnd responsibilifies of life. You musf open 
yourselves up fo fke people asround you. 
Open yourself up fo fke possibilify of beind 
influenced posifively by fke people asrouncf 
you asnd aslso posifively influencing fkose 
asround you. 



If sounds »>s fkou<jk you we referring 
fo menforing. Itfkdsf role cw menf or 
pldsy in zv ckild s life? 

Tou don’f coasnf fo become fke asrckifecf of 
fkeir personaslify, buf as fascilifasfor iJko 

? our ckild <oill become is ass muck as mysfery 
o fke pasrenf ass if is fo fke ckild. Hooevei; 
fke blueprinf for your ckild s developmenf 
asnd uniqueness lies coifkin fke ckild asnd nof 



<oifkin our desires asnd dreas ms for f kem. 
As suck, <oe musf become asccomplisked 
observers of our childrens bekasvior asnd 
frasnslasfe <ohasf coe see info lasn^uas^e 
f hasf <oill kelp our ckildren fo beffer 
undersfasnd fkis blueprinf Tkus, 
reminding f kem f hasf f key love music, 
hasve as ^ood sense of humor; sfru^le 
<oifk English, need privasfe fime, kasve 
cjood friends asnd so on, kelps ckildren 
immeassurasbly fo undersfasnd coho fhey 
asre. If aslso asllo<os pasrenfs fo ckasnnel 
fkeir efforfs, energy asnd resources 
info fkose asreass fkasf asre of primasry 
imporfasnce fo fke ckild. If s imporfa^nf 
fo keep in mind fkasf pasrenfs should 
expose fkeir children fo ofker possibili- 
fies fke <oorld hass fo offer Our ocon 
vision asnd experiences asre very 
imporfasnf Hooever; coe musf nof force 
f kem fo easf if rasf her offer if fo f kem 
like * frasy of fruifs asnd aslloco fkem fo 
choose ojihasf f key hasve as fassfe for 
Onforfunasfely, schools kasve fasken 
on fke roles fkasf pasrenfs asnd cjrasnd- 
pasrenfs used fo hasve. h)e asre aslso 
le^vSxS some of fke responsibilify up 







fo dasy casre. If I could hasve one <oish if 
coould be fo hasve kasd more menforin^ 
figures, in asddifion fo my pasrenfs, 
^rocoin^ up so I could hasve asvoided masny 
unnecessasry mistakes asnd delasys. 



John, you've been involved oifk P7CCD 
For- as lorxj fime. tOtaf we your 
Fkou^kfs on fke role fkasf co-ops 
plasy in fke lives of young children? 

Co-ops never prasise FI kemselves enough, 
never beasf fkeir o <on drums. Co-op 
f easckers do one of fke besf jobs of 
feaschin^ fkasf you’ll find in asny r&n^e 
of educasfion. They reaslly kno<o <okasf 
kids asnd fasmilies need. All of our four 
ckildren asffended cooperasfive 
nursery schools. 
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P7CCD invites &II of Offspring's readers fo offend fkeir &nnusJ Conference April Z6~Z1 
&nd ke^r Jokn Bernardo’s kumorous insi^kfs on pssrenFincj svnd Fke m^rri^e 
rel^fionskip. For furfker re^din^, ke recommends fke follooin^ lisf of books: 



Tke Celesfine Propkecu, An Advenfure: Junes Redfield. 

ISBn I-570S-20M-8 

Tke Celesfine Propkecu, An GxperienfiaJ Guide: Js>mes Redfield ♦ Cu*ol Adrienne. 

* ISBn 0-SM667-I22-3 

Cmofiondlq Free: D*vid Viscoff P7.D. 

ISBH 0-80923-817-9 

Lu^us^e of Feelings: D&vid Viscoff W. 

ISBn 1-55927-038-1 

Hooj fo Live oifk Anofker Person: Da.vid Viscoff 07. D. 

ISBn 0-671173-558-6 

| Sfress uxl Your Ckild: Dr ArckibaJd D. Huf 

j ISBn 0-8S990-926-0 

I Happiness is & Ckoice: Bury Deil K\uffmu). 
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r?M*i Russell Ku^let; PKD. 

07 M-iM?ne Russeii Kucjler; Pk.D., tas been fke He5\dm5\sfer ot, . 

Sckool since 1987, 5\nd tas been *n ;sdjur>cf professor 5sf fkJe^Rivers 
f^ickr^Ssn-Fliof* since 1977. A prolific isufkor on educ^fron^l ropics, 

Dr Kucjler confrtbufes reyul&o-lq ko fke eduction column " Consider 
Kids’ tokick 5\ppe;srs in fke Fhnr Journal. 

Hext* f*II more one million 

kindercjasrkners <oill enker P7icKi^^r> sckools. 
Some of kkem <oill be declared "unreasdy" for 
sckool. In mosk casses kkask declasraskion coill be 
bassed on kke resulks of * kesk Tke follotoin<j 
k<oo examples of suck keskin^ occurred in as 
smasll elementary sckool in Caslifornias. Tkese 
examples provide kke bassis for * discussion 
of kke asppropriaskeness of easrly ckildkood 
kesks asnd of kke responses ko suck keskin 

Too sfudenfs coiHx H\e savme f es 

in^ resulks <oere placed in kke junior kinder- 
cjasrken. Tke pro<jrasm <oass designed ko serve 
skudenks <oko kasd kesked " nof reasdcj" for 
re^ulasr kind er^asr ken. Alkkou^k kkeir kesk 




scores <oer ej similar Hast asnd Vicki s kesk 
Kskin^ skyles <oere very differenk iJken 
Vicki kooK kke kesk ske seemed ko 
concenkraske very kasrd on easck ikem, 
koiskincj ker kasir asnd <oi<j<jlin^ in ker 
seask ass ske, worked. Tke okker ckild, 
Haskjxurried “krpu^k kke keskincj, ur^in^ 
e^kesker\ ■ o i ve kim kke nexk ikem 
ri^kt^oas^^ke could finisk quickly 
*nd rekurniro kis mom. hJikkin six 

kke tjeascker oass indicaskin^ seri- 
ous reservaskions asbouk kke plascemenks 
of bokk skudenks. Close observaskion 
in kke classsroom provided essenkiasl 
informaskion for asccuraskely evasluaskin^ 
kke skudenks. 

Tke junior kinder^r-ken ke^cker 

dekermined kkask Vicki <oass exkrasordinasrily 
difked. For exasmple, ske indicasked kkask 
Vicki <oass ask aspproximaskely kke fourkk 
cjrasde level ass * youncj five-yeasi — old. Ske 
compleked every Hssk asssi^ned very casre - 
fully asnd asbsolurely asccuraskely but; more 
^mportankly, if kke keascker^j*>ve Vicki kke 



Vicki kasd very maskure problem-solving 
skills asnd coass coonderfully imas<jin*.kive. A 
casreful revieco of kke keskimj resulks indi- 

„ca^fcedjkkask-fcke^locjk— scores-Vicki-k^d 

received in kke keskin<j <oere kke resulk of 
ker sloco verbasl responses. Ske ofken did 
nok finisk ikems <o!kkin kke kime limiks. 

On fke oH\er KmxI, Hie t*e*cker 

discovered kkask Hast <oass improperly plasced 
becasuse ke kasd some speciasl needs kke 
keskin^ kasd nok asddressed. Ske <oass 
unsure asbouk ko<o ko describe kis bekasvior 
buk sasid severasl kimes kkask ke seemed 

ko kasve some pky sicasl problems. He <oasS 

nok ass skilled ask ^ross mokor asckivikies 
ass ske oould expeck for kis ascje, for 
exasmple. Ske assked for asddikionasl keskin^ 
for Hast ass oell. 



Tke fe^cker rykf on boHx 

counfs. Vicki coass asn excepfionasl ckild. She 
sasiled fhrou^h fke resf of her school experi- 
ence asnd coenf on fo * very demasndin^ college 
pro^rasm. AH fhroucfh ker school experience 
ske coorked casrefully asnd slocoly asnd spoke qui” 
eHy. HaJ coass diagnosed coifh * serious pro- 
gressive illness asnd placed in as special pro^rasm 
coifh fke supporf services necessary fo kelp 
kirn develo p. 






IF Hxe fesHn^ For- Hxese (joun^sfera 

kasd been one pasrf of as mulfilevel asssessmenf 
including pasrenf inf erviecos asnd observasfion of 
fke children in as comforfasble plasy seffin^, fke 
resulfs coould cerKJnly kasve indicasfed fke 
speciasl sfren^fhs asnd needs of easck. As if 
<oasS, fke fesfincj aslone roisdias^nosed fke sifuas- 
fion in Vicki s casse asnd did nof <jo fasr enough 
]fo defermine HasI s needs. Bof k sef s of pasr- 
^Menfs Indicasfed fkasf f key kasd been uncomforf- 
^y*ble coifh fke resulfs buf kasd nof kasd fke 
^[opporfunifyfo fas I k co ifh f ke fe sf er 



<oifh resulfs indicasfin^ fkeir ckild is ™. 
reasdy" or "needs fo sf*y ouf of sc^l^ol^y 
qea.r" In fascf fke pressure of fesf incTtn ^ 



yea.r In f ascr rhe pressure or resrincpr 
suck casses is so severe fkasf f kere is even as 
p^renHJ ^uide on fke masrkef for helping 
prepare a. ckild for presckool asnd primasry 
cjrasde enfrasnce fesfin^. There is no evi- 
dence fkasf suck prepasrasfion is kelpful nor 
is fkere evidence fkasf frasnsifion kinder- 
cjasrf ens, pre-firsf cfrasdes, or sf asrf in<j 
school as yea^r lasfe is kelpful ascasdemicaslly. In 
some c^ses suck aspproasches masy be kelpful, 
buf in mosf casses fke evidence indicasfes 
fkasf fke child coill progress asf asn individuasl 
rasfe bassed on fke ckild s o con needs. asnd 



TKesV provide 

exasmples of fke concerns masny educasfors asnd 
pasrenf s kasve asbouf fke use of fesf resulfs for 
fke plascemenf of youncj sfudenfs. The asssess- 
menf of fke individuasl children asnd fkeir devel- 
opmenfasl levels masy be essenfiasl for pro^rasm 
plasnnin^ buf such asssessmenfs musf be used 
coifh ^reasf casuf ion. Accurasfe fesf incj requires , 

va^Iid, reliable insfrumenfs a»nd "suck insfrumenfs ( 
developed for use coifh youn^ children asre 
exfremely rasre. In fke asbsence of vaslid insfru- 
menfs, fesfin^ is nof vasluasble," asccordincj fo as 
recenf publicasfion of fke DasfionasI Associasfion 
for fke Gducasfion of fke Youn^ Child 
CBredekasmp, 1992). 

Wosf sKfes do r>ok require or sup- 

porf such fesfin^ buf masny individuasl disfricfs 
do. Pasrenfs in fkese disfricfs offen feel 
fraspped. They masy nof kasve even knocon fke 
fesfin^ occurred unfil fhey asre confronfed 



experiences coif k or coif kouf suck plasce- 
menfs. P7asny educasfors believe fke easrly 
childhood curriculum should nof be fesf 
driven buf ckild driven, asdjusfincj fo fke 
needs of fke children a,s needs asrise 

CCeniski, 1992). 

IF pweofs find Fkemselves in Hie 

sifu^fion of rea^cfin^ fo a» fesf resulf for 
fkeir child cokick f key feel is nof a>n asccu- 
rasfe descripfion of her; sfeps casn be fasken 
fo asddress fkeir concerns. Firsf pasrenf s 
should assk fo meef coifk fke fesfer If suck 
as meef in^ f*kes plasce pasrenfs need fo 
explore fke fesf used, fke fesfin^ condi- 
f ionsasndof ker^m eamsu s edf oasss e s sf he — 
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ckild suck avs feavcker or pavrc 
ckeck lisfs, or observavfionavl fools. 
Amoncj fke f esf s mosf frecjuenf ly 
used in fflickicjam avre ffl-Kids CTke 
fflefropolifam €avrly Ckildkood 
Assessmenf ProcjravirO amd P7AT 7 
CTke preprimer amd primer levels of 
fke PJefropolifam Ackievemenf Test}. 

A feco disfricfs use S€CA C& Survey 
of €avrly Ckildkood Abilifies} amd fkere 
*re locally developed fesfs beincj 
used avs coell. Pavrenfs mavy coisk fo see 
fke f esf amd fke fesf ifems. Tkey 



mavy aviso coisk fo explore cokefker fke 
fesf seems fo fesf cokavf if claJms fo 
fesf flamy fesfs do nof Tkey mavy 
coamf fo consider cokef ker fke resulfs 
seem fo be av fluke, fke resulf of var- 
ious condifions, coifk fke pavfferns 
nof likely fo be reproduced by fke 
ckild if fesfed a^aun. flamy fesfs 
designed for fke youn^ ckild coould 
nof kold up if fkis coere considered. 

In mamy causes fkis revieco coill a mscoer 



amy c^ues Hons fke pavrenf micjkf kavve 
avnd kelp fke pavrenf understand fke 
plavcemenf recommendavfion. Buf if 
amy of fke f kree avreavs Cf ke avccuravcy 
of fke fesf fke avppropriavfeness of 
fke fesfin^ condifions, avnd fke use 
of avlfemavfive meavsures} does nof 
meef fke pavrenf concerns, severavl 
ofker sfeps need fo be favken. 



P&sr&nbs skould 

principavl fo explore ofker opfions for plavce- 
menf Anof ker feavcker; amof ker pro^ravm, or 
avnof ker sckool mi^kf be avppropriavfe opfions. 
flamy pavrenfs avre ckoosincj ofker *Jfern*fives 
avS coell, suck avs PJonfessori sckools, ofker 
privavfe presckools, or kome sckoolin^ in fke 
eaJrly yeavrs. 

Once fke pa^e^fs kavve explored 

fkie fesfincj sifuavfion avnd knoco fkeir plavce- 
menf opfions, fken av more informed decision 
caJn be mavde. Pavrenfs skould ckoose fke 



opf ion f kavf fif s fkeir ckild s needs by favlkin^ 
coif k avdulfs coko kavve coorked coif k fkeir ckild. 
Tke scoimmin^ or cavmp leavders, fke Sunday 
sckool feavcker; fke nursery coorker or fke 
libravry sf oryfeller cavn kelp develop av coell- 
rounded picfure of fke youn^sfer Pavrenfs 
skould aviso observe fkeir ckildren in ofker 
seffincjs avnd pof enfiavl clavssrooms. A clavss- 
room cokere fke pavrenfs avre uncomforf&ble is 
likely fo be av clavssroom cokere fke ckild coil) 
aviso be uncomfortable. 

YourxJ children lea^m besf in ^ 

sifuavfion cokere f key feel s^fe avnd loved. 

Tkey leavrn besf coken fkeir developmenf avl 
needs avnd inferesfs avre included in fke plam- 




nincj. Pavrenfs need fo look for av plavcemen “ 
cokick fkey feel coill avdavpf fo fkeir ckild, 
ravfker fkavn expecfin^ fkeir ckild fo avdavpf fo 
am inavppropriavfe plavcemenf Affer avll, feco 
avdulfs avdavpf fo inavppropriavfe plavcemenfs 
successfully. Youn^ ckildren skould never be 
expecfed fo. 

off en feel fk^f fheyj mMj 
kurf fke fesfer’s feelings or insulf fke 
feavcker or principavl if fkey avsk cjuesfions. 
Hocoevei; suck inferavcfions offen coork fke 
opposife coavy. PJamcj educavfors coelcome 
fkou^kfful c^uesfions avnd pavrenfavl concerns. 
If fkey do nof pavrenf s skould avsk cokef ker 
fke pro^ravm coill be amy more flexible fkavn fke 
people in ckavrde avnd cokefker suck uncoillin^- 
ness fo coork fo^efker coifk pavrenfs mavy in 
if self be am indicavfion of avn inavppropriavfe 
plavcemenf 



Wosf pw-errfs d^d mosk fe^cKer-s 

<oasnk kke very best* for easck ckild. P7osk 
ckildren <oasnk ko le^m. If pasrenks asnd keasck” 
ers casD <oork ko^ekker <oikk kke sas me ^ood 
inkenkions asnd educaskionasl ^oasls, kken kkey 
casD creaske environment asnd pro^rasms <okick 
suppork asnd nurkure ckildrens opkima^l- 



ascasdemic, ass <oell ass sociasl developmepk 

Above ^11, keep (jour- ocon w)^leku ^k 

as minimum. Do one experience skould be rke 
lon^-kerm deciding fasckor in as younjjjckild s 
life. You skould nok lek kkis one be aJn^kkin^ 
excepk asn inkereskin^ experience <okick masy 
kell you as likkle bik more asbouk your ckild. 
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bi keo qou lew-n fK^f (jour- (jour>£ 

ckild coin be kesked, kkere asre sever asl skeps 
kkask you casn kaske ko kelp maske kke experience 
one or fun asnd ckasllende raskker kkasn feasr asnd 
fasilure. 

P7aske sure your ckild kass kasd as cjood 
ni^kks resk before kke kesk 

Keep foods kkask seem ko casuse kicjk 
asckiviky ouk of reasck for sever asl dasys 
before kke keskincj. 
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Visik kke keskin^ sike informaslly as fe<o 
dasys askeasd of kime <oikk your ckild. Plasy 
on kke plasy^round equipmenk or coaslk 
kkrou^k kke kaslls so kkask kke asreas is 
nok complekely neco ko kim or ker 

Give yourselves plenky of kime ko ^ek 
reasdy on kke dasy sckeduled for keskin^. 
A kurried ckild is asn asnxious ckild. 

c? 

Arrive as fe<o minukes askeasd of kime. 

Plasn <oikk your youn^sker as fun asckiviky 
ko do asfker kke keskin^ is over 
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W(j r-evel^fion be^M) oifb bis Hurd ^r^de 
jfeascker. Ske fesfed kim for leasrnin^ 
disasbilifies asnd found fkasf ke kasd dyslexia. 
tP7y son could nof rely on cokasf ke sa^co coken 
Jke ’’looked ’’ asf leffers amd coords because 
no masff er koco kasrd ke looked asf fke coord 
oi^Ieff er, cokasf ke sasco coass very differenf 
!froir> coka^f ^nof ker sKtdenf colrkouf { 'l 

dyslexias sasco. I kasd done |everyf kincj possible 
for as ckild coko relied on vision ass kis masin r \ 
leasrniny aspproasck, buf my son co^s as fxcfile 
learner. He needed fo feelfke skaspe of> j 
leffer asnd kejsr fke sound ass coell ass see if. I 

^ # j 7^" — J 

|He needed concrefe inpur from kis ofker 
senses. Onfof f una^f ely, I ka^d nof been 
frasined fo recognize fkasf my son needed .&n 
aslfemasfive aspproasck fo re asdin^. r — ^ 

If co*s nof unfil I re fumed f o college, Fo 
jeasrn my feasckincj decree, fkkf I discovered 
fke VAKTfkeory.of insfrucfion^VAKT ] 
refers fo fke VisuaJ Csicjkf), Audio 
Ckeasrincp, Kinesfkefic Cemofions), 
asnd Tascfile CfouckD sfyles of leasrn~ 
incj. Offen, reasdiocj insfrucfion is 
bassed on visuasl inpuf, ass in si rfkf 
coord frasinincj, asnd asudio inpur ass in 
pkonics^ Some fascfile 
asre used coken coSfd 



P7c\ry V. Rennet is employed by fk<? Dexfer Commumfy Sckool D»sb-icf ;s 
subsf Jfuke Eeiseker consulf^nK Ske Js >Jso coorkiny>OGj;srcJ js yr;sdu;sfe deyree 
;ss is resdiny speciislisK 




Alfkoucjh mosf of us depend on our sense of si^kf 

fo ^ive us informasfion, nof asll of us rely solelcj on our 
sense of vision coken leasrnin^ fo reasd. I coass firsf | 

exposed fo fkis concepf coken my oldesf ckild enfered 
kinder^asrfen. As as presckooler, my son coasfcked 
’’educasfionasl ’’ felevision pro^ras ms. I reasd kim masny 
books asnd HsU^kf kim fke aslpkasbef sony. Hocoever, coken 
| ke sf^rfed sckool ke coass considered asn ’’immasfure 
reasder. ’’ I confinued fo reasd fo kim asnd kelp kim fo , 
memorize coords asnd fo see fke difference in coords fk*f 
looked similasr, for exasmple ’’cokere ’’ asnd ”coere. ” By 
! fkird ^rasde, ke coass desperasfely bekind kis classsmasfes in , 
j reasdin^ asnd did nof coasnf fo reasd. Reasdin^ coass coork! 

| Yef, kis masfk skills coere asdvasnced; ke could faske aspasrf 
our f elepkone asnd puf if basck fo^efker. 6Jkasf masde 
Lreasdin^ so difficulf for kim coken ke did so coell in masfk? 



I believSre^air^jinst 

asdaspfs fo fke U>asrnin^ . 
sfudenf coill resulf in as dreasfer pos- 
sibilify of as feascker finding fkasf 
speciasl aspproasck fo reasck fke 
sfudenf. Bassed on fke VAKT f keory 
of leasrniocj I creasfed as pro^rasm 
designed for sfudenfs coko coere 
kasving difficulfy in pre-reasdind 
or reasding skills. I developed fkis 
coorkskop *s * summer 
educasfionasl offering fkrou^k my 
locasl sckool disfricf s communify 
educasfion pro^rasm. 

Tke coorkskop included children 
from presckool as^e fo fkird ^rasde 
asnd mef fcoice coeekly for kourly 
sessions for nine coeeks. Gasck one 
kour period coass divided info fiffeen 
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Vhal made reading so difficult for him 
when he did so well in math? 



minuke leasrniny capsules. TKe firsk skaskion of 
kke coorkskop coass spenk in yroup inskruckion 
usiny pkonics. Skudenks used kkeir kascHle 
skills ko corike aslony coikk kke inskruckor. Tke 
inskruckor demonskrxked on kke ckxlkboxrd 
koco ko corike as lekker, kken verbalized kke 
sound of kke lekker. Finaslly, kke lesson coass 
compleked by demonskraskiny koco ko blend kke 
sounds inko as coord. Tke nexk skep coxs ko 
yive kkask coord measnincj. 

Affer kke first* sk^kion compleked, 
kke skudenks could ckoose cokick skaskion kkey 
coenk ko nexk. Tke skudenk could direck kis 
or ker ocon inskruckion usiny kke curriculum 
kzsrcjeked for kkask dasy. Gasck ckild could leasrn 
in kis or ker ocon coasy; moreover, kkey could 
prasckice asckivikies cjeasred ko skrencjkken 
kkeir coeasker skills. Gasck skaskion easrned kke 
skudenk poinks kocoasrd kke purckasse of as 
prize^k kke conclusion^* kke coorkskop. 

~ fkf^dewks j ^vo^ exercises 
nj corlkken5skori es^ ^Gasck skudenk 
djtljjasked dp^sel f-creasked sertkence ko be 
combined inko as skory co kick kke inskruckor 
prinked on kke ckasIkbdasrdA Tken kke 
skudenks copied kke skoky amd illuskrasked ik. 
Tkis asdded as kineskkekjc vaslue ko kke lesson 
by ^ivin^ kkem oconerskip of kke lasrxjuasye. 




x^ 
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Jized 




Tke coords in kke skorcj asre 
for kke skudenks. Tkis kind of skory cam be 
reasd ko younger siblings, yramdpasrenks 
asnd pasrenks. ^ j 

Tke computer sKHon oks set* up for 
reasdiny inskruckion ba^sed on visuasl asnd asudio 
inpuk. Compuker proyrasms asppeasled ko 
kineskkekic leas mers ass coell. Basiley ’s Book 
House asnd Reasd er Rasbbik isre kcoo excellenk 
sofkcoasre proyrasms kvaJIasbleon CD ROF? cokick 
I use for kkeir asbiliky ko v&ry asnd increasse kke 
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level of inskruckion. In asddikion, kke colors, 
spaskiasl relaskionskips, asnd asnimaskion asre 
visuaslly enkerkaJniny asnd informaskive. For 
exasmple, in Basiley ’s Book House, Glmo, kke 
clocon, asnd kis doy, Houdini, demonskraske 
spaskiasl si^kk coord measniny by displasyiny as 
lisk of coords suck ass in, ouk, under, or 
dsbove. idken as skudenk ckooses kke coord 
under, Glmo kells kke doy ko 30 under kke 
doy kouse. Tke do<j kken dkjs under kke 
doy kouse ko find as bone asnd kke coord 
under is kiykliykked. Tke skudenks loved ko 
reverse kke proyrasm asnd maske kke do^ 
kell Glmo ko cjo under kke doy kouse. 
Lauxcjkiny asnd leasrniny asre as yreask kinesk- 
kekic combinaskion. 

Tke sKidenfs enjoyed usirxj fkese 

sofkcoasre proyrasms cokick saskisfie4T ' 
kineskkekic asreas of lexminy. Kinesklj 
defers ko kke coasy as skudenk feels asc 
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tke lesson. toass it* enjoyable? Did Ke or 
ske feel successful coken usind t*ke pro- 
^rasm? to ill tkey coasnf t*o use ir next* fime 
coifkouf kasvin^ t*o be coaxed or forced? 
h)ken * sKident* enjocjs leasmin^ asnd is 
self-mofivasfed, masdic kasppens. Tke 
instructor does nor kasve fo dive outside 
incentives because tke sastisfkction 
comes from coifkin. Tke student casn sasy, 

"I learned tkis for myself! " 

Tke rem&Jnirxj stations coere designed 
masinly for tke fascfile leasmer. Tkese 
ggjzy/sfasfions included coooden puzzles coifk 
sicjkf coord casrds 1 1 kasf kasd as picture 
depicting tke measnin^ of tke coord asnd tke coord 
itself. Tke students coould plasce tke letters in as 
stasnd to feel koco tke letters form asnd floco from 
left fo ridkf. Tken, tke student oraslly reasd tke coord 
cokile corif incj if five times fo reinforce memorizasfion. 
Anofker sfasfion coass designed fo asssisf students 
leasrnin^ fo print tke aslpkasbef. An aslpkasbef coritten in 
rasised colored ^lue coif k red dots fo <^ive direction 
kelped tke tascfile leas mers fo feel tke letters. 
Students coere instructed fo plasce fkeir index finder 
on tke red dot fo be^in tke letter asnd folloco tke <^Iue 
rid^e fo complete tke letter. Tke student coould 
tken print tke letter five times. 

Tke summer- oorkskop co*s designed r>of onlu For 

tke students but for tke pasrenfs ass coell. I enlisted 
pasrentasl pasrficipasfion asnd support by kasvind f kem 
complete as modaslify asssessmenf ckecklisf. Tcoasnfed 




He needed io feel ihe shape of a letter 
and hear fhe sound as well as see it. 

! f*o knoco cokivf' observations t*key kavd 
roadie concerning fkeir ckild s leav-nin^ 
i style. For(my tactile leas mers I sent Rome 
fkfe colored dlue aslpkasbefs so fkasf tke j 
pasrenfs could prascf ice feeling tke letters 
j/coifk fkeir ckild. I recommended specific 
computer soffcoasre proyrasms fo tke 
pasrenfs of my visuasl asnd asudio leas rners. 
Tkrou^kouf tke nine-coeek period I assked 
\f ke pasrenfs to record tke books fkasf | 
fkeir^ckild kasd reasd or listened fo asf ! 
kome. toe kasd ^mini librasry in tke classs- | 
room, asbd tke ckildren could borroco 
books^to faske kome asf ter easck dasy of j 
classs. At tke end of tke coorkskop I as!so| 
completed coritten asssessmenfs for ! 

e&ck student bassed on my observasfions | 
in tke classsroom. j 

On tke kssf dasy of tke coorkskop 
pasrenfs coere invited fo visit. Tke 
students escorted fkeir guests fkrou^k 
tke coork stasfions fo demonstrasfe fkeir 
asccompliskmenfs. Tkis coass asn enjoyasble 
experience for asll, as "kinesf ketic " feasst 
of pride asnd concjrasfulasfions from tke 
pasrenfs. Pasrenfs asre often surprised asf 
tke skills fkeir ckildren kasve massfered on 
fkeir oc on in suck as skorf fime period. 

Tke students ’ feeling of success coass 
enkasnced coken tke Prize Store opened 
asnd e*ck student exckasn^ed points tkey 

kasd earned in tke cjork stasfions for as t 

prize of fkeir ckoice. 

In desj^nirxj tkis experiments) coork- 
skop I kasd koped not only fo kelp 
students improve fkeir reasdin^ skills but 
fo kelp fkem asnd fkeir pasrenfs develop as 
yreasfer undersfasndind of koco tkey leasrn. 
As pasrenfs discover fkeir ckild ’s leasrnin^ 
style asnd tken aspply asppropriasfe leasrnin^ 
fecknicjues tkecj coil) be prepasrin^ fkeir 
ckild for as lifetime of posit ive leasmin^ 
experiences, token students rely on fkeir 
ocon leasmin^ style tkey coill succeed in tke 
classsroom, ^roco in self-esteem asnd most 
likely develop as love for leasmin^. 




Computer Soffow-e Programs for 
PrescKooIers 



Tkere w-e mwxj product's on Hie 

masrkef. If you kno<o someone <oko kasS 
X P^ograsm fj ou your ckild masq be! 

inf eresf ed in, assk f o borro<o if asnd try 
if before buying if. I offen buy f krougk 
cashslo gues f o gef f ke besf price. 
iOken purckassing educasfionasl soffoasre 
look for fkese features. PJasny 
progras ms offer fkree levels of diffi- 
culfy. Tkis meas ns f kasf as f<oo-yeasr-old 
casn enjoy moving f ke mouse Ccoifk mom 
or dasd s kelp), keasring fke sounds asnd 
(oasfcking fke screen. And fke older 
ckildren in fke fasmily <oill be asble fo 
inferascf <oif k fke soff<oasre asf as level 
f kxf fifs f kem, foo. Some prograsms 
ckasrf fke ckild s progress asnd <oill nof 
asllo<o fke ckild fo move askeasd fo fke 
nexf level unfit reasdy. For f kose of 
you <oko feasr your presckoolers masy be 
more proficienf <oif k your personasl 
compufer fkasn you asre, don ’f <oorry; 
Gdmasrk even kass as fuforiasl designed 
especiaslly for pasrenfs. Tke following 
prograsms asre produced by Gdmasrk 
excepf Reasder Rasbbif <okick is from 
fke Leasming Compasny. 



BmU 



as ges 
ass kic 
leffer 
sforie 



J S Book HotlS^: Designed for 

;,“5, Roxrlirn-f cWiIIq kD/iiiiM 



Reasding skills asre nof require : 
s explore sounds, measnings of 
s, <oords, senfences, rkymes asnd 



rciiii 

Z-5 

pasffcri 

ascfivi 



ex 



series 

Over 

indue 



suck 
sfruc 
Ckildr^ 
asnd s 




s. 



S P?a.fk House: Children asejes 
n explore numbers, skaspes, sizes, 
ns, xnd xddifion asnd subfrasefion 
ies. 



Reader Ra.bbif: Level One in f kis 

is fke besf one for presckoolers. 

/p* 

E*d in fkis inferasefive journey. 



Sa.mr^y’s Science House: Skills 

s sequencing, observing asnd con 
nn g asre developed in 3-6 yeasr olds, 
nlove masnipulasfing fke asnimasls 
sons in fke ecosysf em. 



eas 



Tr-udicj 

P7asppi 
sized 



r >& 



s Time a.nd Pla.ce House: 

asnd direef ionasl skills asre empka. 
Tkis program feasekes fime asnd 
pky for presckoolers fo elemen- 
e ckildren. 
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Each child could learn in his or her own waij 



iiJkick skqle of information 



processing 



does 



easck ckild use? Beloco is ^Jea^rnin^ kecknic^ue 
CmodaJiky) ckecklisk courkesy of kke 
(Oasskkenasco Inker med»>ke Sckool Diskrick. 






P70DALTTY AssessroenT CHECKLIST 

• c /: " ~ 

Learner flasme: -Z i D^ke- 

\ \ . \ \ ^ 

Successful inskruckion^kplamnin^ oill depend 

on knocoin^ cokat modaJiky k learner uses coken 
processing information. A ki<jk number of 
ckecks in one of kke following categories coill 
assess cokekker av learner uses kke visual, 
aoidikory, or hsckile a^pproa^ck ko process 
information. 




Ckeck aJI kkat sspply: 



VISUAL LGARDGR 

Appjsrenk enjoymenk of books/ 
roa^a^zines/ pickures. 




£ 



2 . 



Places/ replaces objecks 
appropriately by location. 




Able ko find/locate objecks easily. 

Remembers cokere kkin^s a^re, cokere 
okkers puk objecks. 




5. Able ko locate correck pa^e ir> book 

6. Dokices amd remembers deHJls. 

1 . A pp ea^rs ko enjoy puzzles. 

8. Ha^s av ^ood si^kk coord vocatutary. 

9. Follocos ^eskures of okkers. 




ERIC 



II. AUDITORY LEARneR 






I. Tavlks/ muff ers f o self frecjuenf ly. 

Z. Reavds ouf loud. 

3. Able Fo remember coords/Funes Fo 
son^s/jin^Ies. 

H. Able fo savy pavrficulavrs of address, 
pkone number, efc. 

5. HavS av rick speavkin^ vocavbulavry. 

6. Able fo plavy coifk coords, rkymincj 
coords, efc. 

7. Appeavrs fo enjoy records, rkyfkms, 
lisfenincj fo fkincjs. 

8. Able fo lisfen fo avnd refell jokes, 
poems, sfories coell. 

9. Able fo recife jincjles, commercials 
coord for coord. 

10. Follocos verbavl direcfions coell. 

II. Responds fo avny verbal direcfion/ 
prompf. 

IE. Havs ^ood coord avffavck skills. 

13. Responds/leavrns from av pkonefic 
reavdin^ pro^ravm. 



i 



'O'- *</ 

' / ( 

i / \ ' 




III.TACHL€/Km€S7H€TlC L€AR(1€R 



'• 

3 

M. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 

c&b 8. 

9. 





Uses kavnd cjesfures coken 
communicasfinej. 

Oses exavcj^eravfed favciavl 
expressions coken Favlkincj. 

Able f o fxke avpavrf avnd 
reavssemble Fkincjs cjuickly. 

A PP eavrs fo enjoy usincj clavy. 

A PP eavrs fo enjoy plavy in coavfer, 
savnd, efc. 

Prefers fo plavy coifk moving 
objecfs. 

Prefers objecfs fkavf cavn be 
mavnipulavfed. 

Exercises/ plavys on monkey bavrs, 
pavravllel bavrs, efc. 

Feels/fouckes fkin^s in 
immediavfe vicinify. 



arif ulltj 

wurs by Jessie Halladatj 

Jessie HjJtadjy volunkeei-ed isf fke Ann Arbor Ark 
m ^ Assodisfion cokile 5v sfudenf 5vf kke Universikj of P?ickiyisn. 

I H Since ker c^risduisfion ske kiss been toorkind for kke Oniversikj 

Dusicisl Sociefy 5vS kke Adverkisincj ^cfPublicihj 
Coordiniskor 

Glue puddles, o^fercoloi-s, crayons, 

construction paper scraps, music, aJI these 
f hin^s cam be am essential pamf of * ckild s 
development As * ckild learns to communicate 
verbally, it is important for fhaf ckild 
to develop kis or ker communication through 
nonverbal mediums. PaJnfind, sculpture, 
damce, music, amd otker amt forms ame 
examples of tkese mediums. 




If is n^turad for 

children to respond 
to color; shapes, 
sounds amd move- 
ments before they 
become fluent in 
verbal communica- 
tion symbols. 
Although adults may 
not readily under- 
stand tke meamincj 
of a* ckild s amt piece, 
it is c^uite cleam to 
the ckild, coho coill 
often be pleased to 
shame tke meamincj 
behind tke piece. 

By encouraging 
artistic expression 
af am eamly a^e, 
parents coill foster a> 
nonverbal communi- 
af ion option. 

isuaJ a*rf 

expression opens 
mamy doors for a, 
child coho is leamnin^ 
a>bouf kis or ker 
ocon development 
Creaf in^ is more 
f ham just putting 



paJnt to pamper; it is 
aJso am educaf ionaJ 
tool. Through amf * 
ckild coill leamn hhaf 
there is aJcoays more 
tham one coay to do 
something. Do vieco 
of tke coorld is shared 
by evercjone amd chil- 
dren <01 II leamn to 
reflect thaf in their 
coork. Children coill 
leamn to rea>ct to 
koco they perceive 
tke coorld a>s they 
record their ocon 
thoughts, dreams 
amd observations 
through amt 



By studying * vari- 
ety of amt forms, 
like paaotincj, sculp- 
ture, amd dra^coin^, 
children coill becjin to 
illustrate their ideals 
amd emotions in a, 
variety of coays. 
The use of vamyincj 
maf eriaJs amd equip- 
ment aJlocos a, child 
to come up coith neco 
coays to express 
herself, cokick coill 
framslaf e info ker 
verbal communicam 
f ion a>s ske ^oes on 
to explain the amt 
coork. Art aJso 
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inspires innovative 
problem solving avnd 
creative fhinkin^, 
cokick encourages 
ckildren fo look for 
solufions in coavys 
fhetj mi^hf nof ofh~ 
ercoise consider As 
fkese ckildren be^in 
fo mavsfer vavrious 
avrf fechnicjues, f key 
davin confidence avnd 
fke avmounf of fun 
fhey kasve increavses. 

Preschoolers should 
nof be expecfed fo 
complefe avll projecfs. 
Tkey cjavin enjoymenf 
avnd mavsfery simply 
lyou^k fke process 
creating. In fkeir 
ds, fke finavl prod- 
ucf is nof avlcoavys 
imporfavnf An older 
ckild hocoevet; cavn be 
chavllenyed fo coork 
from sfavrf fo finisk. 

As av ckild creavfes 
projecfs ke coill be 
proud of ke coill leavrn 
koco fo demonsfrate 
pavfience avnd mavke 
ckoices. 



Arf dvlloos children 

i 

to cavfck on fo defavils 
that mavy ordinavrily 
be obscure. Tkis 
is becavuse of fke 
unusuavl coavy in 
cokick avrf reveaJs 
information. 
Addifionavlly, avrf 
exposes ckildren fo 
beavufy in fke coorld. 
Through fke sfudy 
of fke avrf of differ- 
enf culfures, ckildren 
be^in fo beffer un- j 
dersfavnd avnd avccepf 
differenf culfures 
avnd civilizations. 

Infroducln^ your 
ckild fo fkese dif- 
ferenf culfuravl avrf 
forms cavn be avs eavsy 
avs checking av book 
ouf of fke libravry. 
Ask your ckild fo 
poinr ouf defavils f fat 
ke sees in cokatever 
piece you avre vieco- 
iny. And you cavn 
come up coifk your 
ocon versions of 
fkese fravdifionavl avrf 
forms. A ckild mavy 
mavke av Ckimu of 
Peru Animavl Cup, buf 




insfeavd of usin^ 
silver or^old, fkey 
coould use pavper cups 
avnd consfrucfion 
pavper All if favkes fo 
feavck ckildren fkis 
fype of avrfisfic avp- 
preciavfion is av bif 
of imagination avnd 
creativify. 



Parents 



f etch- 



ers cavn be key pay- 
ers in av child's 
avrfisfic developmenf 
avnd kelp him reavp fke 
educavfionavl recoavrds 
described avbove. The 
more you become avn 
avcfive pavrficipavnf in 
fosferiny av child's 
creavfive developmenf 
fke more imporfavnf 
she coill believe if is. 
Tkis, hocoevei; does 
nof meavn micro- 
mavnavyin^ koco av ckild 
creavf es, buf rat her 
seffiny up avn envi- 
ronmenf cohere she 
cavn coork indepen- 
dendenfly. Ckildren 



need fo feel unin- 
kibifed coken if comes 
fo creating. A ckild 
needs fo uodersfavod 
fhat f here is reavlly 
no ricjhf or coron^ 
coavy fo do av projecf 
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^ive khem inskruckion 
in specific kechnic^ues 
buk children skould 
feel free ko explore 
differenk mekhods 





Tru sekkin^ up *0 

asrk <oork spasce in 
your kome khask is 
compleke <oikh maske-i 
riasls asnd ideals for 
projecks. Tkis skould 
i be * spasce k hask could | 
^ek as bik messy; f ken I 
kke ckild coill aviso 
leavrn koco ho haske 
responsibility for 
cleasnin^ up. Projecks 
skould be designed 
so kkey do nok hasve 
ko be done in as 
pasrkiculasr <oasy. 
Children need ko be j 
asble ko express 
kkemselves <oihhouh 
feeling kkask kkey 
skould impress 
okkers. 

(Oorkin<j on pro- 

jecks hocjehher is as 
^reask <oasy ko spend 
kime <oikk your ckild. 
Children aviso love ko 
see kkeir pas renks 
masking kkeir o<on 



projecks. Trtj displas<j- 
incj kke asrk in as fasmily 
asrk ^asllery in your 
kome. You cam aviso 
cjeh involved in your 
ckild s asrkiskic deve! 
opmenk oukside kke 
kome ass <oell. Find 
ouk <okask ke is doin^ 
*h school asnd sup- 
pork ik P?asny schools 
need volunkeers ko 
come in asnd do vari- 
ous projecks <oikk 
kke children, ma^ke 
presenHkions *bouh 
asrk hechnicjues asnd 
avrkisks or ^ccompasny 
children on field krips. 



bi ken you k*ke 

your children ko asrk 



asre 



museums, kkey 
asble ko ^asin expo- 
sure ko masny kypes 
of asrk forms. Guided 
hours asre a^reak 
coasy ko educaske 



older children asbouk 
kke kiskory of J 

specific asrk pieces j 

avnd kkeir avrkisks. 
Visik museums <ohile j 
krasvelin^ ass <oell. 
Cncouras^e as ckild s ! 
creaskiviky b<j finding j 
ouk if ke is inkeresked 
IJn kaskin^ asrk clavsses 
asfher school or on i 
weekends. Clavsses j 
asre offered in masny 
differenk medias fori 
children of asll ascjes 
asnd some ofken 
encouras^e pasrenks 
asnd children ko come 
►cjekher 





lo special kaslenk or 

skill level is needed 
ko enjoy asrk 
Ackivikies casn be ass 
inexpensive ass 
transforming asn old 
sock inko kke leasdin^ 
ckasrascker of as 
puppek sho<o or 
creaskin^ one of as 
kind illuskravkions 
usin^ as finder prink 
for * speciasl skory. 
To children, only kke 
posikive experience 
of hasvin^ creasked 
kkeir o<on unique 
ma^sherpieces <oill be 
remembered for 
yeas rs ko come. 
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P?*ny books *re 

&sV&vilasble kk*k m*cj be 
kelpful in le&srmn^ 
more &vbouk *rk 
dvDcJ children. Ckeck 
qour public library or 
Toc&vl bookskore for 

&vV&vil&sbilikq. 



art activities 



3-AduIks 

Doip^ Ark To^ekker: 

P?uriel Silberskein-Skorfer 

ISBD 0-67I-2HI09-5 




A^e 3-AduIks 

Arf for- kke Family: Vickor D Amico. 
I95H, (Museum of (Modern Arf Deco Yorkj 
Acje 3-9 | 

Kids Cre^ke: Laurie Carson. 

ISBD 0-913589-51-9 i 



Acje 3 - Adulks 

Dr^oir^ oikk cKildret): 

P7on* Brookes. ISBD 0-87H77-396-2 ! 

A^e 3-12. 

Teawck your Ckild ko Dr^o 

P7i* Johnson. ISBD 0-929923-25-1 i 

A^eS-Adulks 

A Fisk Tk*k s * Box: P7. f?. £ s^errr>*\n. 

! ISBD 0-9I5556-2M-9 



A^e 6-12 

At+ From (*Imxj Hsmds: 

Jo (Oiles ScKum^n. ISBD 0-67192-150-2 

AdvenHu-es in Arf: Sus^n (Oilord. 

ISBD 0-9I3589-5M-3 



7 + 

Tke PlefropoliKn Museum of At+ 
AcfiviFtj Book: 6ssv Brown. 

I3BD 0-67099-M82M 

A^e 12 - Adulks 

Tke CreaJ*ive Ar+isf- Dikiv Leknd. 

ISBD 0-89I3M-325-3 



development stages 

Childrens Ark, by Wiriaurn Linskrom. I 

ISBD 0-520-00752-2 

Ark of kke YourxJ Ckild, by J&sne Cooper Blamd. 
01968, Museum of Modern Arf Deco York. 

Ark for GxcepkionaJ Ckildren, by Donald 

Ohlin *nd edikk CkiW ISBD 0-697-03302-3 ! 



Information for h 
^rkicle c;sme 
primarily from a. 
brochure produced 
by kke education 
depa^rkmenk of 
kke Ann Arbor Ark 
Association. 
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Send line dr&coin^s, 
preferably done in marker 

fo: Offspring 



M6I0 Gregory 
Dexfei; P?l M8I30 






Co 



Marij V Paonessa, Ed.D. 



Dh: P;sono»ss;s tas tauykf in fk<? Heislfk 
£duc;sfion Depjmfmenf- of k);syn<? Stake 
Oniversify for* kke task fen y 
tas been ;s consultant* ;snd le 
sex educiskion for over kktaky y> 



eM*s. Ske 
ecfurer in 



ZH 



talhing aboui 

sex, babies 7 and AIDS 

wifh preschoolers 



Tke firsk p;srk of kkis isrkicle js ;s reprinf from Offspring 1983 Do. I. Tke 
so-kicle kj\s been updisked by kke isukkor ko include informishon jvbouk AIDS. 

Giving anscoers: ptainand simple : 

i i 

j i 

Taslkincj coikh children asbouk 

sex is x sensikive issue. Parenks 
usually do coasnk ko ^ive kkeir 
children honesk asnscoers cokick 
coill kelp kkem ko develop 
heaslkhy askkikudes. Yek khey 
underskasndasbly do nok coisk ko 
^ive kkem koo muck information 
koo soon. Tke follocoin^ asre j 
queskions mosk ofken assked by 
pasrenks of preschool children. 




f\h coh*f- &ge should sex 
educ*fioo begin? 

| Children usuasllq sKrb ko a^sk 
queskions asbour reproduckion 

| at kke as^e of four or five. Buk 
sex education asckuaslly begins 
lon^ before kkask Ik bedins in 
infancy coken pasrenks Rold asnd 
; cuddle asnd feed as basby. Tke skin 
is kke lasr^esk or^asn of kke body 
asnd ik is aslso kke mosk impor- ; 
kasnk sex or^an. Tke sense of 
touch musk be nurkured from j 

kke very becjinnin^ of as child s 
llife if ke is ko ^roco inko as j 

heaslkhy, kasppy sexuasl bein^. 

! i 

! I 

P?C) fcoo year old touches 
| himself: ldh*f should I do? 

All children, bokh boys asnd ^irls, 

explore every pasrk of kkeir bod- 
ies. They inveskidaske kkeir 
hands, kkeir feeR kkeir knees 
asnd kkeir cjenikals. (Ukile kakincj as 
baskh or bein<j dressed, as boy masy 
kouck and look ask kis penis, or 
a cjirl her vaginas. Tke pasrenk 
should simply sasy, "Thak is your 
penis, " or ” Thask is your 
vacjina. " Pasrenks should nok 
use euphemisms like din^-don^ 
or docon kkere. They should use 
underskasndasble asdulk coords for 
kke denikals asnd for cjoin^ ko 
kke bakhroom. 

Buf (oh*f if he is nof jusf 
curious, he is really playing 
oibh himself? 

P?osk smasll children hasve some 

rkykkmic coasy of pukkin^ kkem- 
selves ko sleep. Some suck kkeir 
kkumbs, some rub a* fasvorike 
blasnkek some band kkeir keasds 
a^ainsk kke headboard and some 
masskurbate. Done of kkese 
asckivikies asre kasrmful, asnd par- 
enks should nok inkerfere 
coikh kkem. In as feco casses kkumb 
sucking may casuse crooked 
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f eef k, buf fkavf is 
preferable fo fke kavrm 
fkaT c *n be done by 
fyind up kavnds, efc. 
fflavsfurbavfion cavnnof 
reavlly cavuse avny kavrm 
avf aJl, especiavlly if if is 
only done avf nykf 



As children <jef fo be 

av liffle older Cfour 
or five), if is avccepf- 
avble for pavrenfs fo 
discourage ckildren 
from mavsfurbavfind 
during f ke davy in fronf 
of oH ler people. 
Hocoever; pavrenfs 
skould use denfle, 
neufraJ sfavfemenfs, 
like, ” If you coavnf f o 
do fkavkcjo in your 
bedroom avnd close fke 
door; " or ” If is nof 
polife fo do fkavf in 
fronf of of ker peo- 
ple!’ Tke ckild skould 
nof be mavde fo feel 
fkavf mavsfurbavfion is * 
clicked or avbnormavl 
fkind. If is nof To sasy 
fkavf if is nof polife 
is av very neufravl 
sounding expression. 
Also if is avcfuaJly 
closer fo fke frufk. 

In mosf cavses, fke 
pavrenf s major objec- 
fion fo mavsfurbavfion 
is simply f kavf if is 
embavrravssin<j. 



j bJh* A if / discover a iif-He 
boy *nd liffle <firl en<j*<jed 
m some kmd of se > c p/*y? 
j Hoo should / redicf? 

All children h&vve curiosify 
avbouf fke bodies of fke 
opposife sex. Ckildren coko kavve 
brofkers avnd sisfers usuavlly 
favke bavfks fodefker; def 
dressed fo<jef ker; efc. Tkey 
droco up knotoincj fke difference 
befcoeen boys avnd <jirls. If av ckild 



does nof kavve av brofker or ! 
sisfer of fke opposife sex, 
pavrenfs skould fra fo cjive fke 
ckild ofker opporrunifies. Visif 
someone coif k av bavby of fke 
opposife sex avnd lef fke ckild i 
kelp avf bavfkfime. token ckildren j 
under five visif in eavck ofker s ! 
komes if is useful fo avlloco fkem 
fo favlk coifk eavck ofker cokile 

fkey M-e usimj f ke f oilef - 5 

Dursery sckools aviso usuavlly 
kavve avn open door policy on 
bavfkrooms avnd fkavf is kelpful. 
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8n spife of fhese efforfs 
some ckildren coill sfill kavve 
enoudk curiosify leff fkavf fkey 
coisk fo fouck avnd invesficjavfe 
ofker children's ^enifavls. Tkey 



is 
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Hoco do / *nscoer cohen mcj 
child begins asking *bouF 
babies? 



offen cnII fkis, "ptayincj docfor!’ 
Tke pavrenf kavs av fcoo-fold 
responsibilify kere. Tke pavrenf 
does need f o discourage ^enif avl 
plavy befcoeen ckildren. Af fke 
fsavme f ime, coavys need fo be 
j found fo savfisfy fke ckild’s j 

curiosify. Tke pavrenfs cavn savy, | 
"Ido nof coavnf you fo plavy fkavf 
; coavy. Your vav^inav Cor your penis) 
is av privavfe pavrf of your body, j 
. Do nof lef orker people foucK | 
i if" Tkis is informavfion fkavf j 
| fke ckild needs avs profecfion in j 
| cavse avn older person skould ever 
fry fo favke avdvavnfavde of kim. 
j On fke ofker kavnd, if is 2 s kind- 
ness fo avcknocoled^e fkavf fke 




ckild s curiosify coavs normavl. You 
mi^kf savy, "I cjuess you jusf 
coavnf ed f o knoco <okavf av tiff le qirl s 
vav^inav looks like. £0e cavn ^er 
some books from fke libravry 
fkavf skoco you fke difference 
befcoeen ^irls avnd boys!’ 

Tkere fcvre m&vnq books in 

libravries avnd booksfores fkavf 
explavin reproducfion fo ckildren. 
In fkis cavse, ckoose one fkavf 
kavs especiavlly qood picfures of 
mavle avnd female ^enifavliav. Keep 
your promise fo ^ef suck av book 
quickly. If possible fry fo qef 
fke book on fke savme davy fkavf 
you f avlked avbouf if SmaJI 
ckildren feel "puf off " very 
quickly. 



Tkere we fkree basic 

quesfions fkavf ckildren avsk 
avbouf reproducfion. I. Idkere 
do bavbies come from? 2. Hoco 
do f key ^ef ouf? avnd 3. Hoco 
do f key ^ef in? You do nof 
need fo avnscoer avll fkree 
quesfions avf once. Jusf 
avnscoer fkem one avf av fime 
fkey come avlon^. 
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Ho(o should / ^nscoer Fhe 
FirsF cf'Uesf-ion , "lOhere do 
babies come From?" 



Tke firsf cjuesfion is 

eavsy fo avnscoer Simply 
savy, "Bavbies ^roo inside fke 
mofker; in av speciavl plavce 
caviled fke uf erus.” A 
mof ker cavn skoco coif k ker 
kavnd cokere fke uferus is. 
Avoid usincj fke coord 
"sfomavck.* Bavbies do nof 
reavlly cjroco in fke mof kefs 
sfomavck. 

Tkere is no minimum a^e 

for avnscoerincj fkis 
quesf ion. If fke ckild avsks 
avf fke avcje of fkree or four; 
avnscoer kim. Buf reavlize 
fkavf you mavy kavve f o 
repeavf fke avnscoer coken ke 
is five or six. If fke ckild 
kavs nof avsked fke firsf 
quesf ion by kinder^avrf en, 
j pavrenfs skould brin^ if up, 
becavuse ofker ckildren coill 
be favlkin^ avbouf if 

1 Hoco do / ^nscoer Fhe second 
\ cfueshi on? iiJh^F do / s*y 
; c ohen mcj child *sks hoco Fhe 
b*b(f gehs ouF? 
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This is *r> example of koto 

you cavn ^nstoer If is 
avppropriavfe for- av four- or 
five tje&r old. "There is a. 
special opening beftoeen Fke 
mofhers le^s. If is called 
fke vavdin^. tJken fke bavby 
is re^dy fo be born, fke 
opening sfr-efckes fo lef fke 
bavby ouf " 



The fir-sf boo duesfions 

seem eavsy enoucjk. If is 
fke fkir-d cjuesfion I toorrtj 
avbouf iOhavf skould I s*y if 
ke avsks koto fke bavby ^efs 
in? I Fkink ke is foo young 
for- fkis avnstoer 

IF * child is foo young For 

av pavr-ficulavr- a^nsoer; ke toill 
nof avsk fke cjuesfion. In 
favcf mosf nursery age 
ckildr-en do nof avsk koto fke 
bavby gefs in. If is as roor-e Fyp- 
icaJ cjuesfion for- as seven or 
eighf yeavr old. Clf fke ckild 
does nof avsk by fke fime ke is 
eighf fke pavrenf skould bring 
up fke guesfion.D 



P"he„Fir-s f fime » Fou r- or- Five 

(jeavr old avsks koto fke bavby gefs 
in, fke pavr-enf mighf respond by 
savying, Tke favfker- plavnfs av 
seed inside fke mofker- fo mavke 
fke bavby ^r-oo. 

Hooever; iF fhe child per-sisfs 

avnd avsks, Buf koto does fke 
Davddy plavnf fke seed? ; pavi-enfs 
skould give avn konesf avnstoer 
Somefimes token a. mofker- avnd 
favfker- avr-e holding eavck ofker- 
ver-y close avnd loving eavck ofker- 
ver-y muck, fke favfker- s penis 
cavn fif inside fke mofker- s 
vavdinav. If av seed ^oes fr-om fke 
favfker- s body fo fke mofker- s 
body avnd meefs avn egg, av bavby 
toill sfavr-f fo groto. 



Hotoevei; fher-e w-e some 

four- or- five yeavr- olds toko 
do avsk koto fke bavby gefs in. 
If av ckild kavs avsked fke 
cjuesfion on kis oton, f ken 
ke deserves avn avnstoer; no 
mavff er koto young ke is. 
Hotoever; avf fkis avge if 
toould be toise for fke 
pavrenf fo avnstoer in sfavges 
so f kavf ke toill only give fke 
ckild avs muck informavfion 
*s ke really toavnfs. 



av young avge. Tke avnstoer cavn nof 
kavrm kim. If toill need fo be , 
repeavfed token ke is older P?osf< 
imporfavnf is fke avfmospkere in , 
your kome. If love avnd respecf 
avre fke predominavnf feelings 
beftoeen avll fke members or youd 
favmily, fken fke ckild toill ^roto 
up seeing sexuavlify in fke lighf 
of f kavf love avnd respecf 
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€xplajr>ir>g AIDS 

P?fc*ny pao-enfs coonder cokavf 
fkey skould fell fkeir ckild re n 
avbouf AIDS. If is f kavf 

is or> everyone’s m Cd^ jd yef is 
so complex f kavf if ^fcpTiculf 
fo fkink of a vnstoers f kavf avre 
simple enough for H avnd 5 yeavr 
old children. 



If migkf be helpful fo divide- 
your Fkougkfs info ftoo cavfe- 
gories: I. yuesfions fke ckild 
mighf ask and Z. informavfion 
your ckild needs. 

Tke Ck/lds Questions 



In fhe firsf cafegory ao-e 



q uesf ions 



your 



or O qea^r 



old 



j ckild mighf avsk. Since fkey avre 
| freyuenf ly exposed fo fke toord, 
your ckild could very toell avsk, 

'iO kavf is AIDS? ” Tke Cenfers for 
j Diseavse Confrol has proposed av 
j simple buf frufkful avnstoer 
Tkey savy: 

AIDS is av diseavse fhaf is 
causing some adulfs fo ^ef very 
sick, buf if does nofusually 
avffecf ckildren. 

You camnof^ef ^jui^ by 
bem^ neavr or foufkinc^ somedne 
-toko-has-if- 

Scienfisfs 
oorld avre oorkincj 
av cure. 



Tke second 
fkavf ckildren 
"Hoto do peoi 
mosf H or 5 *i$>a 
do nof knoto a£o 
course or of ker 




*o asrc is. 
Since 
j Id ren 
;exual infer- 
imafe sexuavl 



avcf s, you need fo phravse your 
avnstoer fo fif fke ckild s level of 
undersfanding. You mighf savy. 
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Idhtsh hhe Child Heeds To Knoco 



m 




"Tke yerm f kasf casuses fke diseasse 
comes from fke blood or offer fluids 
of persons coko kasve fke disease/’ 

Tkis sorf of asnsooer leasds 

nasfuraslly info fopics fkasf cjou masy 
coisk fo skasre coif k your ckild, even 
f kouyk ke or ske kasS nof assked. 

Of course, in fke fufure, your 
ckildren coill need fo knoco as yreasf 
deasl more asbouf AIDS. Buf before 
f key cam undersfasnd, f key coill need 
fo leamn bassic fascfs asbouf reproduc- 
fion asnd sexuaslify. In fke a^es from 
four fo nine, you skould feasck 
your ckild fke bassic bioloyicasl fascfs 
asbouf reproducfion. 



Ckildren need fo knoco koto fo 

profecf f kemselves. Tkey 
need fo knoco simple sasfefy 
precasufions. From fime fo fime 
remind your ckild of fke 
follocoiny ideass: 

I. Germs c^n c^use rnisny 

differenf kinds of diseases, 
nof jusf AIDS. i 

£. Keep yerms ouf of your j 
body. Some of fkem c^n 
i maske you sick. 

! 3. Do nof fouck anybody’s • 

blood. If ^ friend yefs kurf 
issk isyroconup fo kelp. 

S. If you cjef a\ cuf coissk if asnd 
cover if coifk as basndasye. 
Basndas^es kelp keep cjerms 
ouf of your body. 

5. tOassk your kamds offen coifk 
soasp amd coasfer Soasp kills 
mosf yerms. 

6. If you see amyfking skasrp, 
like as needle fkasf yives 
skofs do nof fouck if If 
could kasve^erms on if 
Tke docfor keeps kis 
needles very cleasn. 



Cxplbinincf AIDS To 
Older Chi Id 



The 



Once fke ckild undersfamds 

some of fke bassic fascfs asbouf 
sexual inf ercourse, preynasncy 
asnd ckildbirfk, ke is reasdy fo 
knoco more asbouf koco AIDS is 
frasnsmiffed asnd koco if masy be 
prevenfed. 

During fke elemenfamy sckoo 

cjeams, asrxj or aJI of fke follocoiny 
informasfion is asppropriasfe for 
fke ckild fo knoco. 

Tke leffers AIDS sfamds for 

Accjuired Immunodeficiency 
Syndrome. If is as disease cokick 
rfascks fke immune sysf em. 



Tke let+ers HIV sffcsod 

for Humasn Immunodeficiency Virus. 

If is fke nasme of fke virus fkasf 
casuses AIDS. 

Tke virus cam be frasnsmiffed from 
asn infecfed person fo someone 
else by 

1.5 sexuaJ confascf 
£.5 by skasrin^ needles 

3.5 from asn infecfed mofker 

fo ker basby asf fke fime 
of birfk. 

People toko kasve fke HIV in fkelr 
blood masy nof look or feel sick, 
buf f key casn framsmif fke virus fo 
offers. 

Tke only sure toasy fo as void 
infecfion from HIV is fo asbsfasin from 
as.ll risk bekasviors, suck asS sexuasl 
ascf ivifies, IV druy use, or skasring of 
needles for asny reasson. 




Tke imporfasnf fkiixjs For pasrenfs 
fo fry fo remember asre fo build 
slocoly from yeasr f o yeasr asnd fo keep 
fke avenues of communicasfion open 
by aslcoasys leffiny your ckildren feel 
f key casn a*sk you asnyf kiny asnd you 
coill aslcoasys fry fo asnscoer 
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sense and nonsense 
about preschool 



“I don’t want to send Susan to 
one of those play schools,” a young 
attorney told me recently, speaking of 
his four-year-old daughter. “I want 
her to go to a school where she’ll learn 
something.” Like a good many parents 
today, this father is beginning to 
question the quality of nursery educa- 
tion for preschoolers. Over the past 
few years, parents have become 
increasingly aware that the preschool 
years are critical ones for later school 
achievement and intellectual 
development. 

As a result, a great many 
parents are now demanding — and 
getting — an “academic” education for 
their preschoolers, including instruc- 
tion"in-the rudiments of reading, 
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writing, and arithmetic. As the father of two 
preschool aged boys, I share the current concern 
about providing young children with the best possi- 
ble preschool experience. As a child psychologist and 
educator, however, I am troubled by the attacks on 
the traditional, less academically oriented play school 
for young children. Likewise, I am more than a little 
concerned about the negative effects that I think, the 
new academic preschool may have on the children 
who attend them. In their over-emphasis on intellec- 
tual stimulation, the academic preschools fail to 
encourage children’s emotional and social develop- 
ment. This is most unfortunate, I think, since a child 
can make the best of his intellectual ability only if he 
is well developed emotionally and socially. 
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Perhaps because the nursery school was 
long regarded as a luxury, many people have 
come to think of these traditional schools as 
little more than expensive playgrounds where 
nothing of educational value is likely to be 
accomplished. But this view is just not correct. 
The traditional preschool is designed to nour- 
ish the physical, intellectual, emotional, and 
social growth of children. Individualized 
instruction, learning by discovery, allowing the 
student to follow his interests, which are just 
now beginning to be used in the elementary 
and secondary schools, have always been part 
of a good preschool: the kind of schools I call 
growth schools, to distinguish them from 
academic preschools. 

The advantages of a growth school 
may be summed up in one statement: this kind 
of school is geared to the child’s rhythm 
of development. Preschool youngsters are in a 
transitional period between the almost total 
dependence of babyhood and the relative inde- 
pendence of childhood. The theme, so to 
speak, of the growth school’s activities is 
“continuity with the past, preparation for the 
future.’’ How does this work to help children 
make the transition from the helplessness 
of infancy to the relative independence of 
childhood? 

Play is a vital part of the activities in a 
growth preschool. Children are encouraged to 
squish about with finger paints and with clay, 
even to get sopping wet at the sink. For young 
children, this kind of play provides a link with 
their past, when dabbing in mud and water 
was a favorite pastime. At the same time, the 
youngsters are given the chance to play in ways 
that teach them something about growing up 
and what their future roles may be. I recall one 
four-year-old girl playing mother to another 
little girl who had done something “bad.” The 
first child threatened, “I’m so angry I’ll - I’ll - 
I’ll explain it to you!” An amusing episode, 
and a fine testimony to the disciplinary meth- 
ods of the girl’s mother. 

The principle of continuity with the 
past and preparation for the future is reflected 
in the facilities provided by growth preschools. 
Equipment for large muscle activities: jungle 
gyms, slides, big wooden blocks — hearken back 
to the child’s past when he was acquiring large 
muscle skills. At the same time, the growth 



Tke frotcJiHondJ presckoo! is designed t*o 
noui-isk Pke pkjsicd, infellecfud, emofion&J, 
mxJ social ^coc»fk of ckildren. 
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"If is so rmj fum because 
I o*of if fo be! ” 

preschool also prepares the child for the future by having 
playthings that require fine motor coordination. Beads for 
stringing, puzzles, button boards, snap blocks, plastic nuts 
and bolts, all encourage children to learn skills they’ll need 
for tying shoes, for holding a pencil, and so on. In most 
cases, children know better than anyone else how much and 
what kind of muscle practice they need, and good teachers let 
them follow their own inclinations in such matters. 

Growth preschools also provide the comforts and 
reassurances tHatyoung children need, while offering them 
the opportunity to paature socially and emotionally. The 




preschool teacher must be ready to scoop up the 
weary youngster who tells her, “I need a lap.” But 
the teacher must also be ready to let the child go 
a few minutes later when he decides to leave the 
lap and join his friends. At times the teacher needs 
to be authoritative and to require relatively inde- 
pendent behavior from the children. When it 
comes to getting on coats, for example, the 
teacher should expect the children to do this for 
themselves. She rarely does for a child what he is 
capable of doing for himself. 

Good teachers also recognize that 
preschool children are less able to control their 
emotions than school-aged youngsters. They get 
angry quickly and are likely to express their anger 
in physical action. One boy who was upset by the 
presence of a baby brother in his house needed 
only the slightest provocation to bite through the 
sleeve of his friend’s jacket. With most young 
children, fortunately, anger abates as rapidly as it 
develops and preschool youngsters rarely bear a 
grudge for long. But the emotional instability of 
preschool children makes them out of sorts and 
may set the whole group on edge. Good teachers 
in growth preschools must possess special skills in 
dealing with children who sometimes lose con- 
trol. 



In social activities, too, the growth preschool 
strives for continuity between the children’s past and 
their future. Young children need some time to play 
by themselves in their own way, and the growth 
preschool gives youngsters the chance to select the toys 
they want to play with, whether these be from boards, 
puzzles, trucks, or dolls. At some time during each day, 
however the teacher brings the children together for 
group activities such as story time, show-and-tell and 
snacks. 

When there are teacher aides in the preschool, 
the class can be broken up into smaller groups for 
projects like learning to play a zither or finding out what 
kinds of things float and what kinds do not. Children vary 
tremendously in their readiness for group interaction. 

The preschool teacher must use all of her skill and intu- 
ition to guide the shy child into social activities, being 
careful not to push him faster than he is able to go. 

In helping preschool children develop socially, 
the teacher needs to be aware of young children’s self- 
centeredness — their inability to imagine themselves in 
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someone else’s position. This quality may 
have a certain charm, as when a child says, 
“My tooth hurts, can’t you feel it?” But it is 
also frequently the cause of disputes and quar- 
rels. Because the preschool child cannot take 
his friend’s point of view, he can’t understand 
the other child’s wish to play with the fire 
engine when he wants it. Nor can he really 
understand the concept of taking turns. I 
remember vividly a boy of four, who, when 
told it was not his turn on the slide, replied, 

“It is so my turn because I want it to be!” 

This self-centeredness is partly caused 
by the child’s failure to distinguish clearly 
between himself and his possessions. A young 
child still regards his toys as part of himself, 
and when another child takes his toy, he 
reacts as if some part of himself had been 
taken away. The teacher of preschool children, 
like the parent of children this age, must be 
careful to distinguish between self-centered 
behavior caused by immaturity and intention- 
ally malicious actions. 

The emphasis on play in a good 
growth preschool doesn’t mean that the 
child’s intellectual needs are being neglected. 

A good growth preschool provides plenty of 
intellectual stimulation in a great many of its 
activities. When children make ice cream or 
peanut butter or soup, for example, they learn 
many facts and concepts in an enjoyable way. 
While making soup, they learn the names of 
vegetables, how various plants grow, the col- 
ors of the ingredients, and the differences 
between things that are raw and things that 
are cooked. They also learn something about 
measuring, counting, and adding. Those who 
criticize the growth preschool for being intel- 
lectually sterile should consider how much 
and how aggressively children learn through 
such activities. 
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To help children progress to a more mature level 
of thinking, the good preschool teacher respects and values 
the special logic of preschool youngsters, which has a charm 
and directness all its own. For example, my four-year-old 
son Bobby told me that he was glad we took the station 
wagon on a recent trip to the toy store because, “when you 
go by water it is better to go by boat and when you go by 
air it is better to go by plane.” 



Young children so frequently 
express a wonderfully original, sensible, 
and appealing kind of logic and language. 

A four-year-old getting ready for his bath 
explains, “Look, I’m barefoot all over!” A 
three-year-old, after being tucked into his 
bed, warns his father, “Don’t put out the 
light. I can’t see how to sleep.” Or consider 
the boy whose mother says, “You mustn’t 
pick fights,” and who replies, “Oh, 
Mommy, what can I do when the fight just 
crawls out of me?” 

It would be very sad — a loss to us 
and to our children — if preschool tried to 
discourage this type of linguistic inventive- 
ness. The growth preschool values and 
encourages the child’s original expressions 
but at the same time helps to familiarize 
him with accepted “right” language and 
concepts he will be using in elementary 
school. In describing the growth preschool 
I have repeatedly referred to the teacher. 
This is inevitable because the quality, of 
preschool education, perhaps more than 
any other, depends upon the skill and 
knowledge of the teacher. 

Good preschool teachers come in 
all sizes and ages and from many back- 
grounds. What they have in common is a 
genuine affection for their children and an 












intuitive understanding of how preschool young- 
sters think and feel. The skillful teacher acts more 
like a stage manager than a director — she sets the 
stage for the action but does not direct it. This 
doesn’t mean that she is passive or doesn’t have 
the group under control. The good teacher sets 
limits and enforces them with kindness and firm- 
ness. She knows that the best way to calm angry 
or excited children is to remain calm herself and 
to express verbally the feelings being experienced 
by the children. For example, she might prevent 
a fight by explaining, “David, you’re angry at 
Eric because he took your truck and I know you 
feel like hitting him with that block, but you can 
tell him how you feel without hitting him.” 

Children between the ages of three and 
five are different in many important ways from 
school aged youngsters, and they need a different 
kind of school. They are not yet accustomed to 
thinking abstractly, their language is highly 
imaginative, their emotions unstable, and their 
physical coordination still poor. They have to 
learn physically, socially, and emotionally as well 
as intellectually, and the stimulation they’re pro- 
vided should nourish all the aspects of their per- 
sonalities. Such overall nourishment for general 
personality growth is just what the traditional 
growth preschool provides, and that is why I 
believe it is the best kind of available preschool 
for young children. 
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It seems to me that parents who wish 
their preschoolers to be taught in the same way 
elementary school students are taught have been 
misled. It’s true that in an academic preschool 
some children will learn to read earlier than 
they would have if they had attended a growth 
preschool. But all the evidence indicates that 
children who have been taught to read early (as 
opposed to those who learned on their own) are 
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More important, however, is the fact 
that our children may pay too steep a price for 
attending an academic preschool. The magic 
and charm of early childhood may give way to 
too much concern about right and wrong, too 
much anxiety about grades. In addition, there 
may be other losses suffered in attaining acade- 
mic skills at an early age. When my oldest son 
Paul was five, for example, I asked him if he 
wanted me to teach him how to read. Without 
hesitation he replied, “No.” A few minutes 
later he asked me to read him a story. I realized 
then that our story time was precious to Paul 
and he feared that if he learned to read himself, 
there would be no more story times. Just 
because we can teach children to read at an 
early age is not necessarily a good reason for 
doing so. 

Accordingly, when the attorney asked 
me to recommend a school where his daughter 
could “learn something,” I suggested some 
traditional nursery schools where both learning 
and growing are encouraged. I tried telling this 
father to enjoy his daughter and not rush her 
into growing up. In a growth preschool, which 
is dedicated to continuity with the past and 
preparation for the future, children learn to 
enjoy the present to the fullest. And that's the 
most important lesson any preschool can teach. 
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menial, emoiional and physical 

Kmj« Olson, R.D., WA eff ecis of laughter 

This article on laughter is in response to the following advice given by 1996 MCCN 
Conference Keynoter, John Bernardo: “You absolutely must have a sense of humor to 
be a parent.” Bernardo also advised parents to work at incorporating humor into 
their lives. We hope this article helps. 

Kaye Olson is a statewide professional presenter and author specializing in stress 

control and workplace peak performance. She is the author of Energy Secrets for \ ' 

Tired Mothers on the Run and resides in Dewitt, Michigan. 





With children in our 
homes and/or classrooms, we all 
have ample opportunities to laugh. 
Children often say “the darndest 
things” or find themselves in amus- 
ing situations. We need to remem- 
ber these humorous moments and 
enjoy the opportunity to laugh. For 
centuries humor has been used to 
boost moods and help healing. In 
the thirteenth century it helped to 
speed healing after minor surgery. 
Hundreds of years later it was used 
to treat melancholy. 

Serious research has been 
conducted on humor for the past 
thirty years. Laughter was found to 
provide a healthy workout to the 
face, chest and abdomen. Robust 
laughter gives the internal organs a 
vigorous workout. Organs were lit- 
erally massaged during laughter. 
Belly laughter was dubbed “internal 
jogging.” Other studies found that 
laughter decreased pain and 




Laugh iherapij 

Today humor is used increasingly in 
health facilities including hospitals and nursing 
homes. Humor is viewed as therapeutic along 
with medical intervention. Laughter works 
preventively; it provides health maintenance. 

A laugh a day may keep the doctor away. 




Laughter is life-giving and boosts your 
energy reserves. When you laugh, especially a 
deep belly laugh, you exercise your lungs. 

Laughter forces stagnant air out of your 
lungs. It increases your oxygen intake. This is 
very important for busy parents, for whom more 
oxygen means more energy. The oxygen travels 
via the bloodstream to your brain and muscles. 
You are mentally and physically energized, 
improving your overall function. 

Laughter also energizes you by relieving 
stress and tension. Laughter slows the release of 
stress chemicals. Through a hearty laugh, mental, 
emotional and physical stress is released. Since 
laughter is a workout, it dissipates your stress 
chemicals. 

Laughing forces your tense muscles to 
relax through a series of muscular contractions 
and releases. You cannot laugh and stay tense — 
it’s impossible. 

Laughter changes your brain chemistry, 
impacting your mental, emotional and physical 
health. Laughing provides a quick mental diver- 
sion — a respite from worry and gloomy thoughts. 
It intercepts your seriousness. . .it clarifies your 
thinking. Laughter offers stress resiliency, making 
you better able to face life’s adversities. It may 
even prolong your life. 

Emotional benefits 

Emotionally, laughter counteracts fear, 
anger and depression. It puts life into perspective, 
thus alleviating fears. It diffuses pent-up anger 
and rage and lifts you up when you are down. It 
prevents hardening of the attitudes. 

Brain chemicals are triggered by laughter. 
The endorphins make you feel good. They put 
you in a state of euphoria. ..a sense of well-being. 
The catecholamines may help reduce inflamma- 
tion from arthritis and relieve pain. Think of the 
power and energy you could have for just a few 



laughs a day. Do you laugh at least ten times a day? Are 
four of those laughs deep, belly laughs? When is the last 
time you laughed, really laughed? What made you laugh? 

You can rejuvenate yourself. You are creative and 
ingenious. Reach out for the simple things in life. ..a little 
fun, a little play, lighter talk and humorous sharing topped 
with a few laughs. 
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Getting up when you’re down 4 secrets 




Jean was driving her children home 
from the store and had to put on 
her glasses to drive. Four-year-old 
Allison asked why Jean had to put on 
her glasses. Jean explained that the 
glasses helped her read all of the street 
signs to get back home. 

Allison replied, 

“If I buy some glasses, could I read all 
of the street signs too?*’ 




on her lap when he intently looked at her face. 

The little boy then asked, 
“Hilde, why is your face cracking?” 
Hilde is only 48, so needless to say those words 

did not make her day. 



1. Gei in touch with the humor around j)OU. 

Humor surrounds you everywhere. You may 
miss it all because you are too busy — too busy to 
even capture playful moments with your family. 
You may be caught in the fast lane that traps so 
many of today’s parents. No wonder you 
are tired. 

Pause for a moment. Watch toddlers; 
they’re great teachers in the joy of living. Focus 
on how they respond to their environment. 

Study the ways they catch and enjoy the moment, 
smiling at the simple things in life: chasing a but- 
terfly, following a caterpillar or toddling after a 
rolling ball. 

How long has it been since you sat and 
enjoyed nature, smelled flowers or shared a hilar- 
ious situation with your family? Is it overdue? 

Z. Live in ihe present 

Make a commitment to pause periodically 
throughout the day and enjoy the moment. 
Determine to get more lightness in your life. 

Try simple changes. 




You might try to smile more frequently. 
Even if you are down or in a lousy mood, force a 
smile. The muscles used in a broad smile can 
increase blood flow to your brain, making you 
feel better. Smiling changes moods. Greet family 
members in the morning with a big smile. 

Smiles are contagious. . .one size fits all. Perhaps 
your smile will rub off, and everyone will be in a 
better mood. 






Share a little humor. Use humorous sta- 
tionery or postcards for correspondence. If friends 
are ill, give them a humorous book instead of flow- 
ers. You might make your own funny greeting card, 
buy joke gifts or wrap up household items for cele- 
brations. Wear humorous T-shirts or sweatshirts. 

3 En jotj humorous activities 

Watch a light program or attend a comedy club. 
Attend a performance of a humorous play. Read 
contemporary greeting cards at stores or browse 
through rows of humorous books in bookstores. 
Subscribe to humorous magazines. Rent videos of 
funny films. 

Be on the lookout for cartoons in profes- 
sional journals or family magazines. Create a 
“funny” file of miscellaneous items that evoke 
humor and laughter, and reread the collection if you 
are down. 

4. Pull on tjour support system. 

Surround yourself with fun people. Evaluate the 
relationships in your life, and determine if some are 
blocking your humor and laughter. 

If you are down, touch base with a good 
friend who appreciates humor. Go out and share 
light conversation. Talk about positive happenings 
or happy memories. 

It’s easy to get down in today’s world, so 
don’t let yourself. Limit the pity parties to fifteen 
minutes. Be on the alert to catch yourself heading 
toward a bad mood and take action. There are many 
ways to rise above the downs of today. 




Richi6, saw the spot where 

two cats had been fighting. When he 

noticed that several 

tufts of fur had been left behind, 

Richie announced, 

“Look, cat feathers!” 




These humorous stories were taken 
from several issues of Potpourri, 
published by the Association for 
Child Development 0 ^ 
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LjRD Simons, Pstj. D. 



Dr. Lynn Simons is the Director of Behavioral Associates of Mid-Michigan, a group psy- 
chotherapy practice. She resides in Mount Pleasant, Michigan with her husband and 
four children. 



Although adults wish they could lead children 
to a yellow brick road that would prevent them from 
encountering or even imagining wild animals and scary 
monsters, childhood fears are a natural part of a child’s 
emotional growth and development. Fear is a natural 
inborn reaction to danger and is very adaptive. For 
example, children respond with fear when we yell 
“hot” loudly and suddenly. As parents, we are appre- 
ciative when fear works so quickly and effectively to 
keep our children safe. 



Many other times, fears and wor- 
ries seem to be emotions that people 
work hard to avoid. Children are born 
with temperaments and tend to keep their 
styles of reacting throughout their lives. 
Children with anxious temperaments tend 
to dislike change, value predictability and 
react fearfully to new situations. These 
children seem to consistently demonstrate 
these traits in most situations. It can be 
frustrating for a parent of a fearful child 
to see other children respond warmly and 
enthusiastically to change and to watch 
their own child cling to their legs. Most 
children tend to have similar fears at sim- 
ilar ages. 

Fear can be either very general- 
ized or quite specific. Some children are 
afraid of all dogs, while another child 
may just fear the large dog that lives on 
the corner. Some children fear all unusu- 
al weather conditions and begin to worry 
as the sun slips behind a cloud that a 
thunderstorm is imminent. Often chil- 
dren have aversive experiences with 
something that typically precipitates the 
fear. The big furry dog may not have 
hurt the child in the adult’s eyes, but was 
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enough of a scary event the first time the dog 
bounded over, that the child remains afraid of the 
animal subsequently. Unfortunately, each time a 
child reacts with fear, and feels the fear, he contin- 
ues to teach himself to be afraid of the same furry 
dog. The child’s brain pairs the image of a large, 
furry dog with his experience of fear. 

Cognitive differences in children 

Children’s fears can seem irrational to adults. 
Children do not think like adults. Children are 
unable to predict what will happen next and can- 
not read signals and social cues well. So, a child 
can’t tell which physician visits will have shots and 
which ones are safe. Sometimes their lack of abili- 
ty to predict means that children cannot tell when 
a situation is safe, so they will worry all the time! 

Children are also concrete thinkers and 
I take our words to mean exactly what we don’t 
mean! When a child hears that the dog was put to 
J sleep, when it’s her time to go to sleep, she may 
wonder if she will disappear also. If the neighbor 
died because he was old, then the child will won- 
der how old mommy and daddy are. We also tell 
children, “Never talk to strangers,’’ but they see 
adults do this all the time. Sometimes we make 
our rules so concrete, that children cannot think 
reasonably about the exceptions. It’s appropriate 
to talk to strangers when you are hopelessly lost, 
but how do you determine which strangers are 
helpful? As children mature and learn to make 
these fine distinctions, they will have less fears and 
at times, a sense of invincibility. 

Children also worry about losing emotion- 
al control of themselves and see strong fears or 
crying spells as aversive. They find it easy to get 
upset and much harder to lay those feelings to 
rest. We have all seen the child sobbing, while 
trying to reassure herself and others by saying, 

“I’m all right.’’ When children start to know them- 
selves better, they will balk at events because, ‘Tnr 
afraid I’ll get afraid if I go.” Some kids become 
afraid of becoming afraid. 
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Facing ihe fears 

Although it is common to try tojjuiet children or 
distract them from their worries, children do bet- 
ter when we acknowledge their fears and let them 
know we can accept their feelings. As parents and 
teachers we can so easily say things like “Stop 
that”, “That’s silly”, “You don’t need to worry 
about that.” It may be silly for us to worry about 
monsters, but imagine an adult equivalent of per- 
haps snakes slithering around your neck. Letting 
children have their fears means saying, “Let me 
hold you until you feel better”, “Can I read to 
you until it’s not so scary”? “Tell me about being 
afraid of monsters.” 
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Parents and teachers may not always be 
able to act as if the fears are all right, especially 
when other life circumstances exist. It’s 
important to make the distinction between pas- 
sive tolerance of the fears and emotions and 
active resolution of a child’s fears. You may 
hear how she worries, but you are still unlikely 
to take those fears away for her. Be prepared 
to feel just as helpless about making her life 
worry free as she feels at times. Listening to 
the fears means just that — listening. 
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Children often see adults as invincible 
and able to handle everything. They can be 
very surprised, and relieved to find that every- 
one has fears and must cope with them. Parents 
and teachers can role model fears and how to 
cope with those fears. For example, talking 
about how a loud noise made you jump and 
how long it took your heart to stop racing can 
help a child understand how his own physiolo- 
gy responds to fear. Perhaps a father could share 
that he used to be afraid of thunderstorms, and 
how he learned not to be afraid. From this a 
child can learn that these fears, that feel so 
potent, can fade and go away. 

We sometimes forget to tell children 
what they can do while we are so busy telling 
them what they cannot do. “You can walk 
here, but not on this ledge.” “You can climb 
this tree, but not the garage roof.” This process 
of defining what works and what is acceptable 
gives a child the chance to solve his own prob- 
lem, and to find some alternative ways to 
express that energy or meet his own needs. 
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Help for a fearful child 

When we ask children what they 
need to help them deal with their fears, 
we find they usually have some very 
good ideas. One child felt that her 
father’s shoes would keep moths from her 
room. Easy enough to do! Other 
requests may be simple and easily accom- 
plished, such as staying in the room with 
the child, walking out to the garage to 
help put the bike away, or looking under 
the bed for the monster. This help can be 
gradually reduced. For example, maybe in 
the beginning you go to the basement 
each time the child asks, because he’s 
afraid of monsters down there. After sev- 
eral weeks, you sit on the steps and talk 
to your child about day to day events 
while he goes into the basement. A next 




step might be to stand at the top of the stairs and 
call to your child while he is in the basement. 
Eventually, your child will be able to use his own 
resources to tolerate his fears while in the base- 
ment. To work well, the support has to be 
offered with affection, rather than frustration, at 
having to help a child with this task. Forcing a 
youngster to face fears typically entrenches this 
fear, rather than helping the child move past it. 
This is because we typically don’t know how 
intense the internal fear response is and cannot 
judge how the child’s thinking changes as the fear 
becomes intense. 

Fostering assertive responses to fear in 
children can help give a child adaptive, and 
sometimes silly ways to overcome fears. Talk 
about the fears when the child is not in the mid- 
dle of a fearful state and listen to what the child 
thinks and feels. Make up stories with successful 
endings, or read books about kids that tackle and 
resolve fears. One family took on monsters and 
humanized them for their daughter. They asked 
her to invite the monster to dinner, and suggested 
she have the monster ask his mom if it would be 
all right. Everybody in the monster family got a 
name and each had endearing characteristics. This 
is similar to children using imaginary friends to 
take the blame for their misbehavior. 

Sometimes humor is a wonderful way to 
help a child with fears, but it must be paced to 




your child so they are laughed with, not laughed 
at. One seven-year-old found himself afraid that 
lions from Africa were going to come to his 
house, specifically, and eat him. His parents 
traced the path from Africa to their house, imag- 
ining the lion taking a boat, a plane, a train, and 
a taxi to his door, then asking politely as he 
knocked on the door if the parents would mind 
very much if he eats their son for a snack. While 
the child laughed hysterically, his parents debat- 
ed which sauces in the refrigerator might best 
compliment the lion’s palate as he munched on 
the boy, and whether a lion would find his 
stinky sneakers tasty or not. 
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Sometimes the adult, unintention- 
ally teaches the child how to be 
afraid. If a parent’s fears spill over 
into the child’s life, then the child 
is likely to adopt this fear. For 
example, a parent afraid of heights 
may tell a child to be careful and 
how easily she could fall and soon 
that child, too, is afraid of heights. 
For some adults, it can be very 
hard to acknowledge their own 
fears, so the child can be pulled 
into being the excuse for adult 
fears. “No, I’ll just wait here with 
Susie, because remember Susie 
doesn’t like heights.” If a parent 
has not yet learned how to deal 
with his own fears, he can model 
that same fear to the child. One 
child whose father feared bees, 
and whose mother was the official 
household bee killer, was stunned 
when her male school teacher 
killed a bee in the classroom. She 
had trouble believing that a male 
could be fearless of a bee! 
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Finding a vatj ihrough ihe fears 

Some fears are predictable and natural, such as stranger 
anxiety, preschool jitters and fear of monsters at night. Other 
fears seem to come from what children see in our world today. 
Watch what your child watches on television and videos. What 
do our children think when a mother, or sometimes a father, are 
killed in our most popular movies. Bambi can make children 
wonder if their own mother could die and helps them feel the 
terror of losing their mother. Children who watch real life 
crime and rescue shows or movies depicting graphic violence 
and supernatural or alien encounters will often experience 
intense anxiety. They may watch fearlessly but crawl into bed at 
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night and not be able to put the vision or 
thought out of their minds. As parents, we 
need to help keep the vision of our world 
safe for our children until they have the cog- 
nitive skills to deal with this information. 
Sudden increases in fears are sometimes 
related to seeing something on television or 
videos that was disturbing. And sometimes, 
unexpected changes in fearfulness are related 
to an older sibling sharing scary stories or 
ideas with a younger sibling. 

How do you know when a fear is a 
fear and when fearfulness is more a manip- 
ulation? It’s a common question for teach- 
ers and parents alike. Most children enjoy 
being able to impact their parents, and 
tears is one of the better ways to do so. 
Sometimes it’s in a child’s best interest to 
face the fear, such as preschool separations 
and bedtime fears. Children eventually 
have to learn to leave their parents for 
school and have to find a way to soothe 
themselves and sleep at night. 

If you have already decided your 
child is ready for preschool and the teacher 
agrees, stay firm about going to class each 
time, and about the child remaining in 
class. Take the child, letting her know that 
she’ll be going, you will be leaving and 
when you will be returning. Let her tell 
you how she feels about staying, and let 
her know that you hear her feelings. 
Patiently and firmly guide the child into 
the room, and help her find an activity or 
the teacher. Say goodbye without much 
fuss; give a hug and leave. If you must, for 
your own fears, hide outside the room, 
you will likely hear the child’s fussing 
gradually (or suddenly) cease. Ask the 
teacher for help in how to leave and how 
the child tolerates the separation after you 
are gone. It is important for the child to be 
able to have social time with peers, learn 
how to be away from a parent, and to be 
able to be proud of facing a challenge such 
as being in school alone. 

Bedtime also becomes one of those 
times that a child needs to take some 
increased responsibility for finding a way 
through his or her fears. Parents absolutely 
need time to themselves to nurture the 
marriage or to fulfill their own adult needs. 
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Families do best when the children can move 
into a bedtime routine where they go to bed 
and stay in bed. Now obviously, this is an 
ideal, but surely an ideal worth shooting for. 
Establish a consistent bedtime routine that 
involves a predictable pattern: snack, bath, 
pajamas and bedtime stories, for example. 
Spend some quality time with the child 
either reading or talking before bed, and try 
to spend extra quality time during the day 
with the child if nighttime is a trouble spot. 
It’s a way to reassure yourself that you have 
given amply to your child and can set rea- 
sonable and firm bedtime limits Settle your 
child in bed and then send her back to bed 
each time she pops back out. 

Other common manipulations are 
when a child feels unable to do something 
because of fears, such as doing chores, going 
to the bathroom, putting a toy away or get- 
ting something in their room. Without giv- 
ing in on the main command, parents can 
help children accomplish the task and feel 
successful by offering small amounts of com- 
panionship or help. Walking out to the 
garage at night to put a bike away can be an 
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formal Fears for formal hids 



newborns 
6-9 months 
1-2 years 



3-4 years 



5-6 years 



7-8 years 
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opportunity to talk about the stars, the night 
air or how great the day was. 

Even though the wizard can’t grant 
our children a fear-free childhood, con- 
cerned adults can offer comfort, a listening 
ear and companionship. We can be confi- 
dent that childhood fears, while distressing, 
are normal. Children who are able to pass 
through nighttime fears, monster worries 
and incapacitating fears of the dark are able 
to mature through emotional growth and 
benefit. Children can soothe themselves at 
times; work at putting fears out of their 
heads and avoid those things that frighten 
them. The joy in a child’s voice who 
exclaims, “I’m not afraid to do that any- 
more,” is proof of how satisfying mastery 
is to that child. 



loud noises, falling 
strangers 

bathtubs, water, washing hair 

loud noises, vacuum cleaners 

heights, parental anger 

bathtub drains and toilets 

monsters, dark and nighttime 

strangers, physicians, shots, pain 

reality fears such as strangers, harm, pain 

carryover of old fears such as monsters 

and imaginary creatures 

specific phobic fears such as snakes, 

bugs, rodents, dogs 

social fears about what peers will think 
strangers 

teachers and adults 

fears are more similar to grown up fears 
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saving “1 love ijou” 

Jm)« Bluesf~ein, Pk.D. 

Dr. Jane Bluestein currently serves as the president of Instructional 
Support Services, Inc., a consulting and resource firm in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. Formerly a classroom teacher and crisis-intervention 
counselor, Dr. Bluestein is also the author of several books. Her most 
recent is titled Maj/o/S, Mayers, ai/d M/s, MiG/ ego/': S/o/ies of J 'eache/s 
Mafiii/t/a Diffe/et/ce. She can be reached at 1-800-688-1960. 

“I love tjOU.” Can any words possibly sound 
sweeter or offer greater comfort? Is any 
statement more natural, or necessary, 
between a parent and child? In many fami- 
lies, these words come easily. However, if 
you grew up never hearing them, saying “I 
love you” may feel somewhat unnatural to 
you. If, in some cases, members of your 
family used loving statements to control or 



manipulate, you may be very uncomfortable 
using them with your own children. Many fami- 
lies either don’t communicate loving feelings very 
often or they communicate them in destructive 
ways. A counselor friend once told me she was 
appalled to discover that some of her clients had 
never heard the words, “I love you” from their 
parents. ‘‘I couldn’t imagine parents who could- 
n’t say ‘I love you’ to their children, probably 
because I grew up hearing it all the time. But in 
the middle of my shock and self-righteousness, I 
realized that in my family, that statement was 
always loaded with expectations for me to do 
something. Most of the time when my parents 
said ‘I love you’ they would stand there and wait 
for us to say ‘I love you, too.’ So that statement 
always came off as a solicitation, rather than an 
expression of how they really felt about us.” If 
either of these extremes describe your upbringing, 
chances are, you aren’t using loving statements as 
often — or as “cleanly” — as you might. A few 
simple guidelines can help. 




Lei's hear iij We all need to hear loving state- 
ments from people we care about. It may be easy to 
assume that your kids know you love them. After all, 
you do love them, and you probably do a lot of loving 
things for them. That’s important. However, feeling 
love for someone is not the same as expressing it. Nor 
is doing loving things. Loving feelings and loving 
behaviors are not loving words — and those are impor- 
tant, too. If you find it hard to get the words out of 
your mouth, either from lack of familiarity or fear of 
rejection, start slowly. A parent in one of my work- 
shops confessed to practicing on the dog for a few days 
before she could get up the nerve to try it out on her 
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kids! Another started by writing love notes to her 
children, sneaking them into their lunch bags or 
under their pillows. Both reported such a strong, 
positive response from their children, that saying 
“I love you” came much more easily after that. 

Lets hear if some more. None of this, 
“I-told-you-I-love-you-in-1985.” This isn’t the 
same as going to the dentist twice a year. So 
maybe it’s still not easy to say, even with the 
practice and little successes. Hearing “I love 
you” may even give your kids the creeps (this is 
more age specific than anything else and less like- 
ly to happen if you don’t say it in front of his 
entire fifth grade class). Say it anyhow. As a gift 
to yourself, communicate your love daily. 

Keep if simple! “i love you” is a com- 
plete sentence. Resist the inclination to tie your 
feelings for a person to the person’s behavior. In 
fact, whenever we connect it to something the 
other person has done, I love you becomes a 
statement of conditional caring. 

“I love you when you make your bed,” or “I love 
you when you make the honor roll,” suggest that 
you love your child because of his behavior or 
accomplishment. It also suggests that the love 
wouldn’t be there, or be quite the same, if the 
child hadn’t made the bed or the grades. (Don’t 
you love your child in either case?) You can still 
be excited and happy about the behavior, but 
avoid communicating that your loving feelings 
exist because your child is doing what pleases 
you. “I love you.” Period. 

No “buis” aboui i!J By the same token, 
watch the tendency to use “I love you” as a lead- 
in to a confrontation about something your child 
has done that you find disturbing. If you need to 
address the child’s behavior or set a boundary, by 
all means do so. Deal with the behavior — not the 
worth of the child, or your feelings for the child. 
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If the child needs to clean her room or miss the 
movie because her chores were not done, deal with the 
situation, not your feelings. You don’t need to say, “I 
love you but...” to soften the blow. Your feelings are not 
an issue here. 

Whatever you say before the word “but” auto- 
matically becomes canceled out because of the way the 
brain processes the words we hear. In other words, if 
you say, “I love you, but your room is a mess,” all the 
child hears is, your room is a mess. Using “but” in the 
same sentence as “I love you” is confusing and manipu- 
lative. As in the previous example, this type of statement 
suggests that the child is only lovable conditionally. 
Avoid tying the feelings you express to the way the child 
is acting, be it good or bad behavior. 



Say, “I love you” because you 
want to say I love you. Say it because 
you feel love toward the person you 
are talking to. Say it because it feels 
good to say it. I love you, is a power- 
ful statement and many times it will 
evoke a loving response from the 
recipient. However, attaching an 
expectation for a response to the state- 
ment is a set-up, both for you and the 
other person. If the expectation is 
there, your child will know it. If he 
does respond, it will probably be to 
avoid guilt or conflict rather than gen- 
uine, spontaneous caring. Is that what 
you really want? 

If your children haven’t 
learned how to say “I love you” yet, 
it’s okay to tell them that you need to 
hear those three little words some- 
times, too. Then give them some 
space to risk, practice and learn. Their 
best lessons will come from your own 
unconditional modeling. 

Turn the love inward. Next to 
unconditional love, the best gift you 
can give another person is the love 
you give yourself! In fact the ability to 
love, appreciate and care for yourself 
is essential to healthy, loving relation- 
ships with others. 




So, look in the mirror. Look into your eyes. 
Say “I love you.” No “buts,” no qualifiers, say it 
out loud. Say it often. Mean it. What better way to 
affirm how worthwhile and lovable you are, what 
better way to practice one of the most basic, most 
precious and important parenting skills there is. 

Vhen tjour children aren’t vertj loving 

Sometimes responsible parenting means say- 
ing “no” to your child’s request for cookies and 
candy for dinner or a spin around the block alone 
on her tricycle. If your child is doing her job, you 
can count on her to occasionally resist your efforts at 
setting even reasonable limits. And sometimes that 
means she is going to fight dirty, especially if it’s 
worked in the past. You just may hear the words, 

“I hate you, Mommy!” 
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Nothing will trigger anger, shame, shock 
and a sense of inadequacy faster than this state- 
ment. It’s hard to hear someone you love tell you 
that she hates you and not take it rather personal- 
ly. Children know this. They figure out, often at a 
very early age, that this is a short-cut to a lot of 
attention (negative attention though it may be) 
and often to getting their own way. How do you 
respond? It’s actually pretty simple — at least on 
paper. First of all, resist the temptation to talk 
about how this statement “really hurts me and 
brings up all my abandonment and inadequacy 
issues.” Sure, tell your therapist or your sponsor, 
but don’t unload your emotions on your four- 
year-old. Please don’t make your child responsi- 
ble for your feelings. The burden can be over- 
whelming even for healthy, well-adjusted adults 
with excellent personal boundaries! 

Instead, acknowledge the feelings behind 
the statement: “You sound pretty angry,” “You’re 
upset about that” or even “I understand.” 
Disengage, especially if you find yourself getting 
upset. Watch out for the temptation to hurt back. 
Saying, “I hate you too, sometimes!” may be 
exactly what you are feeling at the moment, but 
it won’t help you, your child or your relationship 
for you to become a four-year-old who is acting 
out. If you need some support, encouragement, 
reassurance or understanding, call on your adult 
resources. Finally, leave the door open for fur- 
ther discussions with your child at a later, and 




calmer, time. You could say, for example, “Let’s 
talk about this in a little bit.” 

If you are able to stay "unhooked” and 
refuse to change your mind just because your child 
has said that she hates you, she’s far less likely to 
continue using this statement to manipulate your 
feelings and behaviors. You’ll also be able to hang 
onto the idea that you’re still a wonderful and lov- 
able person — no matter what your kids say! 
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surviving ihe cold season 

Susm) R C7.D., C7.RH. 
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Dr. Susan F. Engert is a pediatrician at the University of Michigan Health Center in 
Northville, Michigan. She is a graduate of Tufts University School of Medicine in Boston 
and the University of Washington School of Public Health and Community Medicine in 
Seattle. Dr. Engert completed her pediatric residency at New England Medical Center’s 
Boston Floating Hospital. She has practiced pediatrics in Michigan for 1 1 years. She lives in 
Ann Arbor. Michigan with her 1 1 -year-old daughter. 




Colds are a common 
cause of illness during childhood. 
Although not serious by them- 
selves, they may cause the compli- 
cations of ear infections and sinus 
infections. This article will review 
the characteristics of the common 
cold and describe the changes that 
can occur that suggest these compli- 
cations. Regular health checkups and 
the importance of well-child visits 
are also explained. 

It is not unexpected for a 
healthy child to have six to eight 
colds in a year. A cold typically 
starts with a clear runny nose, and 
there may be a cough. The child 
with a cold may have a low-grade 
fever at the onset, and the fever usu- 
ally resolves after two days. There 
may be some loss of appetite as well. 
Some children will need more sleep 




than usual, but sleep may be inter- 
rupted by the cough. On the third or 
fourth day of the cold, the clear 
nasal drainage changes to yellow or 
green, suggesting that inflammatory 
cells from the body’s immune sys- 
tem have arrived. In the uncompli- 
cated cold, the drainage will again 
become clear, and the cold will 
steadily go away within ten days to 
two weeks. These colds are due to 
viruses and do not require treatment 
with an antibiotic. Instead, the goal 
is to keep the child comfortable 
while the cold resolves. 
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Acetaminophen for the 
initial fever, extra fluids to drink, 
and use of a cool mist vaporizer at 
night are the usual recommenda- 
tions. 

Not all colds follow this 
schedule, however. Some children 
develop ear infections when they 
get colds, and some develop sinus 
infections. Ear infections are the 
most common complication. Three 
quarters of children have one ear 
infection by the time they are three 
years old, and about one third of 
these children have multiple infec- 
tions. Infants with a cold may 
exhibit signs that they have an ear 
infection when a cold gets steadily 
worse instead of better, or parents 
may notice their baby’s loss of 
appetite, wakefulness during the 
night, or increased spitting. A fever 
may also develop. Toddlers and 
preschool-aged children may show 
loss of appetite and poor sleep and 
also be able to tell a parent that an 
ear hurts. School-aged children and 
teenagers may complain of pain or 
of feeling that an ear is plugged. 
Parents often report that they have 
noticed decreased hearing. 

Once an ear infection has 
been diagnosed, an antibiotic is pre- 
scribed for ten days. There are 
many antibiotics to choose from, 
and the choice depends on several 
factors. Does the child have a 
known antibiotic allergy? Have any 
antibiotics been used recently? Is 
there another infection, such as an 
eye infection, that is also present? 
Other considerations in choosing an 
antibiotic include the number of 
doses required each day and previ- 
ous problems with side effects like 
vomiting and diarrhea. Follow-up 
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is important to make sure the infection 
has cleared up and that longer treatment 
is not needed. 

If several courses of antibiotics 
do not cause the ear infection to resolve, 
the child’s physician or nurse practi- 
tioner may recommend a referral to 
an ear, nose, and throat specialist to 
decide whether placement of tubes in the 
ear drum would help. This surgery is 
routinely done on an outpatient basis. A 
child with no complicating medical con- 
ditions can go home the same day. The 
tubes let fluid that develops with infec- 
tions drain from the middle ear. Letting 
the fluid drain may decrease the frequen- 
cy of repeated infections, and hearing 
that may have been affected returns to 
normal. 

For children with ear infections, 
preserving normal hearing and language 
development are always the goals of 




treatment. Some children will need to 
have formal hearing testing by an audi- 
ologist or speech and language evalua- 
tion to help make decisions about the 
best course of treatment. 

A second kind of complication 
that may occur is the development of a 
sinus infection. If a child has a cold that 
has not improved in two weeks, it is a 
good idea to schedule a visit to the pedi- 
atrician’s office to decide if treatment for 
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a sinus infection is needed. The wors- 
ening cold shows persistence of the yel- 
low-green nasal drainage and of the 
cough. The cough may be getting 
worse, especially at night, and 
vaporizers and cough medicines do 
not seem to help. Many children lose 
their appetites. Some develop fevers late 
in the course of the cold. Teenagers 
may also complain of face pain and 
headache. Treatment is with the same 
kinds of antibiotics that are used for ear 
infections, but longer treatment is often 
required, often up to three weeks. 
Follow-up appointments are recom- 




mended to help decide how long 
treatment is needed and to try to keep 
the sinus infection from becoming 
chronic. 



Colds and their complications 
can mean discomfort for the child, 
lost sleep for children and parents, 



and missed days of school and 
work. Are there any things that 
can be done to prevent colds, ear 
infections, and sinus infections? 

Keeping children away 
from cigarette smoke is known 
to decrease the frequency of 
colds and ear infections. 

Without smoke exposure, colds 
and ear infections also resolve 
more quickly. Breastfeeding 
infants for at least three months 
has been shown to decrease the 
number of ear infections for 
infants. Choice of a day care cen- 
ter or nursery school with a strict 
illness policy will decrease expo- 
sure to the viral illnesses that 
may cause colds and their com- 
plications. Frequent hand-wash- 
ing at home and at school will 
also help prevent the spread of 
colds. Teaching young children 
to use a tissue independently and 
to dispose of it, followed by 
hand washing, will help too. In 
addition, keeping toys and 
equipment in sanitary condition 
should be a priority for schools 
and homes. 

These measures may 
help decrease the number of 
infections, but in spite of best 
efforts every child will get colds. 
It is often reassuring for parents 
to know that six to eight colds a 
year are considered average for a 
healthy child. Although annoy- 
ing, they are certainly an expect- 
ed part of childhood. With 
knowledge of the potential com- 
plications, parents and their chil- 
dren’s health care providers can 
act promptly to treat complica- 
tions that may arise. 

Even if your child isn’t 
one of those children who is 



being treated frequently for cold 
complications, health care providers 
recommend regular well-child check- 
ups. This recommendation is made 
because the well-child or health- 
maintenance exam provides a chance 
to review important issues that are 
not normally covered when a child 
sees a doctor for an illness like ear 
pain, a sore throat, coughing or vom- 
iting. Instead of determining the 
cause of an illness and providing 
appropriate treatment, a well-child 
visit focuses on assessing growth and 
development, as well as behavioral 
concerns. 

During a well-child visit, 
health care professionals usually 
spend more time with children and 
parents than they do when a visit 
occurs because of illness. A well- 
child session will include measure- 



confirm normal heart, lung, intesti- 
nal and nervous systems. These visits 
normally take place every two to 
three months. 

For children from ages two 
to six, health care professionals rec- 
ommend yearly health maintenance 
exams. School aged children should 
have regular checkups at least every 
two years. Young people with 
chronic medical conditions like asth- 
ma may need to make an annual 
visit to their health care provider. 

Parents should be aware 
that even school age children and 
teenagers have immunization needs, 
and health-maintenance examina- 
tions are a good way to stay up-to- 
date. These immunizations include 
a second measles-mumps-rubella 
(MMR) vaccine, a tetanus booster 
and the hepatitis vaccine series. 






ments of height and weight, 
test of vision and hearing, annual 
checks of blood pressure for children 
three or older, and for young chil- 
dren, assessments of progress in lan- 
guage development. 

These visits also provide a 
chance to check for anemia and expo- 
sures to lead or tuberculosis. They 
also offer opportunities to discuss top- 
ics like diet, sleep, toilet training, 
tantrums, school and safety. 

For children up to two, these 
visits are also tied closely to the 
schedule for childhood immuniza- 
tions. Equally important for very 
young children are other procedures 
that take place during a well-child 
y t: monitoring normal growth and 
elopment and regular exams to 



Vaccination against chicken pox is now 
also available and some young children 
may need to have a flu vaccine each 
fall. 

Whether your child is being 
seen by your health care professional 
because of illness or for health mainte- 
nance remember that both types of vis- 
its are important to the overall long- 
term health of your child. 
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The mosi important ihing tjou can do io preveni 
the spread of illness is to wash tjour hands and the 
childrens hands thoroughly and often. 



This is hov tjou should wash tjour hands: 

^ Rub your hands together vigorously for at 
least 20 seconds using warm running water and 
soap. Make sure you have lots of bubbles. 

^ Wash under fingernails, between fingers, 
back of hands and wrists. 

0 Rinse your hands well under running water. 

% Dry your hands with a single-use paper towel 
or hot air blow dryer. 

f| If your towel dispenser has a handle, be sure 
to roll the paper down before you wash your 
hands. This helps to insure that you will not 
pick up new germs from the handle. 

For hand-held faucets, turn off water using a 
paper towel instead of bare hands so you will 
not pick up new germs on your clean hands. 

|| You may want to open the bathroom door 
with the same paper towel and then throw 
J away. 



For* children From ^es foo fo six, 
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These are times when wu 
should wash tjour hands: 

|| After you use the bathroom or help 
a child use the bathroom 
K After you change a diaper 
£ After you handle items soiled with 
body fluids or wastes such as blood, 
drool, urine, stool or discharge from 
nose or eyes 

K After you clean up messes 
0 After you handle a sick child 
K Before you prepare or serve food 
Before you eat or drink 



These are times when uou 
should wash tjour childrens 
hands: 

f| When they arrive home from day 
care, a friend’s home, another outing 
or school 

j| After they use the toilet or have 
their diapers changed 
After they have touched a child 
who may be sick or have handled 
soiled items 

|| Before they eat or drink 



Adapted from a Minnesota day care manual. 

Taken from the Washtenaw County Department of 
Human Services/ Public Health Division. 
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